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We are not accustomed to recognize the existence of any 
such general laws regulating the department of Literature, as 
those that operate in the world of Science. In the latter, every 
thing seems fixed and definite—in the former, accidental and 
changing. We think, however, it may be shown, that Literature 
is not the growth of accident, but that it is based on certain 
general principles, not perhaps as unexceptionable as those that 
regulate science, yet sufficiently constant in their operations to 
entitle them to the name of /aws. 

We shall use the word “ Literature” in this essay, not in its 
usual acceptation, as including all works not scientific, but in a 
more limited sense, embracing what we sometimes term elegant 
Literature, such as Poetry, Fiction, and Romance. We confine 
our remarks to these particular branches, because they are in 
fact the most accidental, and seemingly owe their existence 
merely to the fertility of human invention. We wish to show 
that even these, casual as they may seem, are based on general 
laws; and that were our race to commence its course anew, 
they would naturally spring up in the progress of human events. 
It were but giving utterance to an almost self-evident truth, to 
assert the same ot History. Every mind can perceive how nat- 
urally it originates, and how rapidly it adapts itself to the wants 
of man. The weakness of human memory—the incessant 
changing of actors in the great drama of life—the wide-spread 
field inhabited by our race—all demand that a record of events 
should be carefully kept, that men of other lands, and of other 
times, may read. But that this other department is regulated 
by such general rules, seems by no means clear. If we exam- 
ine the Riswsene of any nation, we shall find, that in some 
prominent features it is distinguished from that of all other na- 
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tions. The basis of this difference is to be found in the fact, 
that a nation’s Literature rests ultimately upon its past history. 

If we seek for any one event in the history of the past, that 
has more than all others been made the theme of poetry, we 
shall find that event to be the fall of Troy. This is the start- 
ing point of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Eneid. If we 
come to later times we shall find no institution, that can com- 
are with Chivalry as the fruitful source of Poetry, Fiction, and 
tomance. Had this institution never been known, it is not 
hard to see that the Literature of modern times could not have 
had its present form, and that many of our choicest works could 
never have existed. Where but from this sprang the old songs 
and ballads, or the beautiful allegory of the “ Faery Queen !” 
What but this put in motion the mind of Scott! And even in 
works that do not owe their origin primarily to this source, we 
find innumerable modifications that can be accounted for only 
by reference to it. 

If we seek now for the origin of such a poem as the Iliad in 
the Poet’s mind, are we to suppose that he first conceived the 
idea of writing something of the kind, and then cast about him 
for a subject, as one does who writes an essay, or an address ¢ 
Shall we not rather believe that the spirit of the poem had long 
been within him, as it had in the hearts of his countrymen, until 
it had kindled his mind and fired his imagination, and he was 
urged by a kind of inward compulsion to give it utterance. 
The stern old warriors that fought around the walls of Troy, 
had long been in their graves ;—but the stories they had told on 
their return from the war, were still alive. They were told 
from father to son. The Poet had heard them in his childhood, 
and had drank in their fiery spirit. They pervaded all his 
thoughts. They mingled with his dreams. Then he felt within 
him the power of developing this hidden feeling. It was a na- 
tional sentiment, but it was for the Poet alone to develop it. 
Had he set himself in a calm, unimpassioned mood, to find out 
a subject for a poem, would he naturally have fixed upon the 
overthrow of Troy? Was this the most important event that 
had occurred in the history of the past ? hy might he not 
have taken for his theme the wanderings of Israel in the wil- 
derness, and the conquest of Canaan?! In their calm and god- 
like leader, he might have found a loftier hero, than in the 
wrathful Achilles. But Nature directed him to his subject. 
This was the event that interested him as a Grecian. It was 
by this that the Trojan power and glory was transferred to his 
own land. It was in this that the old heroes of his nation, in 
whom he had felt a near and romantic interest, had participa- 
ted. The Odyssey has an equally close connection with scenes 
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of national interest. It seems as if Homer, after having com- 
posed the Iliad, lingered still around his loved theme till his 
mind became calmed after its fierce agitation, and fitted to touch 
a milder and more home-like chord. He sings of Ulysses the 
wanderer—of Penelope the chaste and unwavering amid a 
thousand temptations—of Telemachus passing from land to 
land, and from island to island, to find some trace of Ulysses, 
his father. As he had before sung of valor in the hour of con- 
flict and the fierce passions of the warrior, he now sings of the 
quiet virtues of home and ancient hospitality. But still his 
theme is Ulysses wandering back from Troy. In like manner 
the Eneid dates back to this same event, though it is much far- 
ther separated from it both in purpose and time than the poems 
of Homer. Virgil touched it, not so much to paint the glory 
of his ancestors, as to explain their origin. As a Roman, the 
fall of ‘Troy interested him only in the inquiry, 


genus unde Latinum 


Albanique patres, atque alta moenia Rome 


When he comes to the truly heroic part of his poem, the action 
is no longer at Troy, but in Italy. We see his hero warring 
against the fierce native tribes, and preparing a dwelling for the 
future race. 

There is one exception, or at least a seeming exception, to 
these remarks. Milton’s Paradise Lost is based upon no sub- 
ject of national interest, except so far as his own nation shared 
it in common with the race. But as Channing says of him, “ he 
obeys higher laws than he transgresses.” He chose a theme 
which interests us, not as members of any nation, but as mem- 
bers of the human family. Addison says, “ Milton’s poem is 
admirable in this respect, since it is impossible for any of his 
readers, Whatever nation, or country, or people he may belong 
to, not to be related to the persons who are the principal actors 
init. But what is still infinitely more to its advantage, the prin- 
cipal actors in this poem are not only our progenitors, but our 
representatives. We have an actual interest in every thing 
they do, and no less than our utmost —- is concerned, 
and lies at stake in all their behavior.” May we not account 
for the fact, (in part at least,) that this poem of Milton was so 
long in attaining its true rank in the literary world, to the cir- 
cumstance, that men had dwelt so long upon the fall, and its 
consequences to our race, that their interest in it was but a la- 
tent interest, lurking in the deep and hidden recesses of the 
soul. We all know how an agreement of circumstances will 
sometimes rouse an emotion, that has been long slumbering in 
the secret chambers of the mind, and that we had supposed was 
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entirely extinguished. This sleeping interest had to be awa- 
kened, before the full beauty and perfection of this poem could 
press strongly upon the mind. And even now it is not the first 
reading of “ Paradise Lost” that affects us most strongly. This 
seems but a necessary preparation. It is by this that the mind 
becomes impressed with the grandeur and importance of the 
theme, and its deep interest to us as members of the family of 
Adam. 

Hence we may infer, that the great Poet is but the represen- 
tative of the nation, and the age in which he lives. ‘To him is 
given the power of developing an all-pervading sentiment ; and 
thus he is emphatically the * High Priest of Nature.” What is 
the poetry of Wordsworth but an exemplification of that clear 
and intellectual spirit, that now pervades the enlightened na- 
tions of the earth! It is the poetry of a contemplative age— 
framed for men who have turned aside from the hot pursuits of 
war and vain ambition. It leads us into silent, lonely places, 
where we may hold converse with Nature and with God. It 
teaches us to listen to the low, sweet music, that stirs in quiet 
delis or in mountain solitudes ; but, more than all, to lend an at- 
tentive ear to 


© The still sad music of humanity.” 


Thus we may see that Nature in a measure forces the Poet 


to his subject. It rises within him like a dream of childhood, 
D'lsraeli has beautifully described the inward life of a youthful 
poet, when one of these themes is just taking root in the heart. 
“He sits brooding over his first dim images in that train of 
thought we call reverie, with a restlessness of delight, for he is 
only the being of sensation, and has not yet learnt to think ; 
then comes that tenderness of spirit—that first shade of thought 
coloring every scene and deepening every feeling.” 

We have had time to notice but few works im reference to 
their connection with national history, But the mind of the 
reader will readily suggest innumerable cases as much in point, 
as those that have been referred to. Now is it not fair to predi- 
cate something of law, to account for this almost universal con- 
nection! There has been no concert of action in the produc- 
tion of these works. The authors have been far separated from 
each other, both in place and time; and what is still more in 
point, many of them have been wrought in the silent chamber 
of the student, with the secret in his own heart. How shall we 
account for this coincidence, except by referring it to the guid- 
ance of an internal suggestion / ; . 

Our next inquiry will be, when do the events of a nation’s 
history become fit subjects for the Poet and the Romancer ! 
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And here, as before, we will be led by the lamp of Nature. The 
present is all barren. The Romance of our lives is not here ; it 
lies in the remote past, or in the shadowy future. How do the 
scenes of to-day or yesterday, compare with our dim recollec- 
tions of early c hildhood—our wanderings in ancient forests—or 
by winding, murmuring brooks? Are the flowers that bloomed 
the last spring as beautiful as the flowers of our memory! Does 
even our refined intercourse of soul with soul, seem so sweet, as 
when in early life we walked hand in hand, and told our child- 
ish fancies’ Time is the beautifier of all things. It purges 
away their grossness and materiality, and leaves behind only 
the — essence. History goes on, penning down the trans- 
actions of each d: 1y, as they open in the world’s development. 
Poetry a rs far behind, and gathers them up, as they come 
wurified and spiritualized through the alembic of time. Three 
see er years had passed, from the fall of Troy to the time 
when Homer wrote the Iliad. ‘The bruised and battered armor 
of the old warriors was hung up in the Grecian dwellings, as 
relics of a by-gone age. A dimness was gathering over the 
past—a dimness too, that gathered faster than in these modern 
times, when every important event is brought familiarly be- 
fore the mind in a hundred forms. It was the dimness of tra- 
dition. 

He that attempts to write a great poem, based upon the 
events of the present day, is situated like a man suddenly set 
down for the first time in the midst of a bustling city. In his 
retirement he has conceived of it as a great system—wheel 
working silently within wheel, and all producing a beautiful and 
harmonious whole. But now he is utterly confounded. He 
sees crowds rushing confusedly in this direction and in that, ap- 
parently without aim or purpose. He is stunned by the cries 
of men, and the rattling of vehicles; and all his fine fancies of 
a system which he has conceived in solitude, at once vanish. 
His first conception was, notwithstanding, the true one. Placed 
at a distance, and looking at it through the eye of the mind, he 
lost sight of individuals, and took in’ the unity of the whole. 
Now he looks upon a few minute wheels distinct from the rest, 
and therefore cannot trace their connection with the great econ- 
omy. How much easier is it to comprehend any period of an- 
cient history, than to get a clear conception of that of our own 
time !—from the simple fact, that ten thousand trivial and un- 
important circumstances now press confusedly upon the mind, 
and conceal the great connecting links of events. In the con- 
templation of the past, these slight circumstances no longer en- 
cumber the memory. We have to dwell only upon the great 
chain of causes and effects, that connects that age with the past 
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and the future. In the present, it is not possible in the nature 
of things ever to arrive at this clearness and certainty. When 
the history of the present shall have become the history of the 
past, many events, that now seem important, will in their con- 
sequences dwindle into insignificance, or entirely fade from the 
memory ; while other events, apparently of no consequence, 
will be seen in their results to have been the great connecting 
links of affairs. Thus we may see that present events form no 
good foundation for the airy structure of the poet. They do 
not create within his mind any poetic interest. The things 
which move upon him are things of the past, things of an age: 
over which the silence of the sepulchre ie spread itself. He 
must have that clear, intellectual conception of a subject, which 
itis impossible to attain amid the noise and confusion of the 
= We have an example that exactly suits our purpose. 
sucan wrote an epic poem to commemorate the battle of Phar- 
salia, and the death of Pompey—events that had but just trans- 
pired when he wrote. Now the battle of Pharsalia was an 
event of more importance to Rome, than the fall of Troy to 
Greece. Pompey, too, from his splendid exploits and heroic 
character, was worthy of being the hero of a national poem. 
But the “ Pharsalia” of Lucan is seldom read. By those who 
have gone through with it, it is said to contain some rare beau- 
ties, mingled with immemorable detects. The subject was too 
coarse and material for the poet. It may be said, that a poem 
written under such circumstances, though it might not suit the 
ear of a contemporary, will have the same charm for the read- 
ers of after time, as though it had been written later. But the 
truth is not so. Time can purge away the dross from history, 
and make it suitable for the poet. But when this drossness has 
once been embodied in the poem, it will manifest itself to the 
readers of every age. 

It may be remarked, too, in passing, that the events of history 
which operate most powerfully upon the poet of future time, 
are not those that are the most softening and humanizing in 
their immediate tendencies. ‘They are more often the fierce 
movements of men, urged on by fiery passions to the accom- 
plishment of bold designs. When we contemplate these facts, 
in the silence of after years, it is with a philosophic mind. We 
cannot think of the Goths and Vandals who destroyed Rome, as 
individual men, acting by individual motives. We conceive of 
them rather as a dark mass, rising like a river in the stern re- 
gions of the north, and borne onward by an irresistible im- 
pulse. The vile and degrading passions, that must have been at 
work in the breasts of this nome Fame crowd, are all merged in 
the splendor of their design and the boldness of their execution. 
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We admire the power which a single individual can put forth, 
when all his emotions are stirred even to the lowest depths of 
his nature,—when he rises not only above other men, but far 
above himself. There is a feeling within us, that sympathizes 
for a moment even with the bold and daring rebel, when we 
see him acting with the might of a giant. Milton keeps alive 
in us this sympathy towards the fallen archangel through the 
whole progress of his poem. The truth is, in all these wild ex- 
hibitions of power, we recognize the elements of a lofty nature. 
Such, then, are the enterprises, When mellowed by the influence 
of time, that form the most suitable themes for the Poet and 
Romancer. They charm the mind, and kindle the imagination. 

May not the richness and strange variety of the Literature of 
the Germans be attributed (in part at least) to the manner of 
their origin and growth as a nation! Tacitus has given us a 
beautiful picture of the early tribes that inhabited the dee ‘p Ger- 
man forests. They had all the high virtues of the Stoic in do- 
mestic life, but a lion-like ferocity in the hour of danger and of 
battle. They sought for war as a wild and stirring game, to 
break the tedium and dullness of a northern life. But it is the 
hardest marble that will bear the highest polish; and such are 
the tribes that always form the strongest basis for a national 
character. Nowhere can the fair germs of learning and of 
art be so finely engrafted, as on one of these wild and stubborn 
trunks of the wilderness. Such were the men, who, in later 
times, gave birth to the grandeur of Gothic architecture—vast 
and solemn as their own Gothic minds—and such are the men 
now refined and civilized, that are making their influence felt to 
the ends of the earth. Let us rejoice that the Saxon blood is 
now flowing in our veins, mingling its strong currents with the 
pure streams of the Norman. We have thus alluded to this sub- 
ject, because the German Literature is but a transcript of the 
national history, in its progress and growth. And so we be- 
lieve it will always be. 

A nation’s poctry is then nothing more than a nation’s history 
etherealized. Almost every great event of the past is e mbalmed 
and reposes in some niche of this vast spiritual te mple. It is 
history without its grossness. It is to plain and statistical nar- 
ration, what the ambrosia of the ancient gods was, compared 
with the food of mortals. Or, to change the simile, it is a ca- 
mera obscura, into which, when you look, you shall see the past 
reflected in dim and shadowy images. 

But we have not yet directly answered the inquiry, “how 
long must it be ere the subje cts of history become fit themes 
for the Poet and Romancer !” In this matter the mind must be 
its own guide. It is a period not to be measured by time, but 
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by effect. It is » when the events have retired so far into on 
past, that they are covered with a hazy enchantment—be the 
riod longer or shorter. If we then turn our thoughts back upon 
the early events of our own lives, though the period that has in- 
tervened is indeed short, yet how far in the distance do they 
seem? There is one view of this, by which life appears indeed 
a vapor ; but there is also another, by which it seems to stretch 
itself almost to endless years. It is our inward life that seems 
so long. We measure time here by the succession of our ideas, 
thought crowding upon thought in long unbroken chains—by 
the wearisome days and nights that we have spent: and in this 
view, does it not seem a long, long time, since this intellectual 
being commenced—this stir of thought within us? It would 
require a thousand years to throw the same poetic interest over 
the acts of history, that we feel when we conte mplate the ear- 
liest remembered events of our existence. They rise upon us 
like spirits from the land of dreams. Thus we see, that we can 
form no definite rule to guide us in this inquiry. It must be 
left for the mind itself to determine ; and the instinctive decis- 
ion of the mind upon such points, is commonly the true and 
safe one. 

The theory we have been advocating may seem to be con- 
troverted by a thousand facts. We are aware that every na- 
tion has a large amount of fugitive poetry, that appears to be 
grounded upon no such general principles as we have been en- 
deavoring to establish. “it is not to this class of poetry, that 
our remarks have been so particularly directed, as to those 
great models, that remain for the study and admiration of after 
time. But much of this fugitive poetry even, may have a closer 
connection with history than the mind discovers at the first 
glance. The sculptor, when he forms a statue of a living man, 
feels the necessity of throwing around it an ancient dress ; and 
the poet, however modern his theme, will unconsciously clothe 
it in antique drapery. 

In the application of this subject to ourselves as a nation, we 
may see how unmeaning are all those lamentations and com- 
plaints over the barrenness of our Literature. Our time has 
not yet come. We have no antiquity—no hallowed associa- 
tions binding us to the past. Our history has not yet taken that 
spiritualized form—that gauze-like texture, which alone suits the 
fine web of poetry. We are at present in the bustle of prepa- 
ration. Every man’s energies are now demanded in the labor 
of fitting up this dwelling of our future residence. Our pop- 
ulation is now moving to and fro like the waves of the sea. 
The great outline that Nature has drawn as the boundaries of 
our nation, has yet only begun to be filled up. 
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** But when the silence and the calm come on, 
And the deep seal of character is set” — 


when every man finds his place, and knows the part he acts in 
the great machine—when the busy scenes through which we 
are now passing, shall rise upon the mind like sacred remem- 
brances, who shall tell what then may be our lot as a nation? 
Nothing can be more nonsensical than the idea which we some- 
times hear expressed, that the men of past times have exhausted 
the subjects of thought and imagination, and have left for these 
last ages of the world only a trodden field—as though there 
were but a given number of ideas in the universe, as there are 
a given number of islands, and therefore these last adventurers 
can hardly hope to find a new one. As far as respects images 
drawn from outward objects, this notion may in part be true. 
But an cternity of years can never exhaust the deep sources 
of thought, that lie in the human mind—tor though it be but a 
drop from the fountain of Infinite Wisdom, yet it exhibits some- 
thing of the creating energy and boundless variety of its Ori- 
ginal. It would be as weak to —— that the faces of the 
next generation must be moulded like those of some past time, 


because variety can go no farther, as to suppose that their 
thoughts must be run in the ancient moulds. 

Let us in imagination go forward over a space of five hun- 
dred years, and conceive, if possible, the feelings with which 


the men of that time will look back upon the events of the rev- 
olution. Is there no foundation here for Poetry and Romance? 
Is there, in fact, any more romantic interest in the battles of 
Thermopylx, or Salamis—of Cressy, or Agincourt, than in 
those of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, or Yorktown! Are the names 
of Ulysses, Leonidas, Harold, or Bruce, any more euphonic in 
themselves, or any better suited to the web of Fiction, than 
those of Washington and Warren? Is it not in fact time, that 
mellows all things, and refines them for the Poet’s use? We 
have lived among the very actors in the scenes of the revolu- 
tion; and we find a few still lingering among us. We can but 
faintly conceive of the feelings with which these things will be 
contemplated in the dim past. Though they now seem coarse 
and prosaic, there will come atime, when they will present 
themselves naturally for the Poet's use, and will fill their appro- 
priate place in the literary edifice. 

There is also another sentiment which we believe is destined 
to mingle largely in the Literature of our nation. Should the 
time ever come, as fate seems now to decree, when the last ves- 
tige of that wonderful race, that long held this western wilder- 
ness, shall be blotted out, what themes for romance may be 
found among their memorials! The low and vulgar habits that 
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accompany savage life, will then no longer be thought of ;—but 
the bold and stern features of their character will stand out 
distinct before the mind. We shall sympathize with them more 
warmly than we now do, in their love of country and of the 
graves of their fathers. The names which they have given 
to these rivers, lakes, and mountains, will be like so many mon- 
uments standing around our daily walks, pointing the mind back 
to ancient times, and toa life in the wilderness. We shall 
dwell, too, more upon some of their individual characters, and 
these will form our index to the qualities of the race. I see no 
reason why Philip is not as good a hero as Achilles. I see no 
less wisdom in his plans, or boldness in his execution—and 
though, as Irving has beautifully said of him, “he went down 
like a lonely bark foundering anid darkness and tempest,” yet 
a future age may rank him among the heroes of his race. t 
us not despair, then, of our Literature. We have strong ele- 
ments for the work, when time shall have fitted them for our 
use. Let us cherish a lively hope of the glory of our nation in 
coming time. Let us ask ourselves if we have not been too 
ready to adopt the English notion of American mind. Proud, 
conceited nation! The day ~~ not be far distant when Amer- 
ica, compared with England, shall be as a fair and blooming 
daughter, beside an old and decrepid mother. 

We have thus been endeavoring to show, that there are cer- 
tain general principles that lie at the foundation of Literature— 
that we are not indebted for this choice and refined luxury 
merely to the accidental inventions of the mind; but that it is 
a suggestion of Nature thus to make the scenes of the past live 
again—and live, too, a life pure and abstracted from its first cor- 
ruptions. The soul dissatisfied with itself, and with the evils 
that mingle in its present state flies to these remote scenes, 
and lingers around these imaginary perfections. And we doubt 
not, that the soul in its heavenly state, will find a pure and ele- 


vated y in stretching back its thoughts to this, its first abode, 
its childhood’s home, 


** In dim and shadowy vision of the past, 
Seen far remote.” 


We have been discoursing upon the subject of poetry and its 
kindred themes for men who knew the beauty that it confers 
upon the mind—the pleasure it imparts to a lonely hour—and 
the taste and refinement it infuses into human intercourse. Still 
we are aware there are many who think it all nonsensical and 
puerile, and the reading of it a mere idle waste of time. Nay, 
worse. There are many who regard it as the “ee of a 


diseased imagination, and calculated to corrupt and debase the 
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mind. “Give us truth,” they say. “We want nothing but 
truth.” Well, take truth, and take such little truth as your 
minds are capable of holding. Of such a man Coleridge says, 
“Not willingly in his presence would I behold the sun setting 
behind our mountains, or listen to a tale of distress or virtue. 
I should be ashamed of the quiet tear on my cheek. But let 
the dead bury their dead. The Poet sang for the living. Of 
what value indeed to a sane mind, are the likings and disliking 

of one man, grounded on the mere assertions of another’? Opin- 
ions formed from opinions—what are they, but clouds sailing 
under clouds, which impress shadows upon shadows !” Did God 
throw these lines of grace and elegance about the work of his 
hands, that man might learn therefrom to make nothing that 
cannot be accurately measured with square and compass? 
Why does the little brook run winding through the flowery 
meadow, when it might reach the sea by a shorter, and there- 

fore a more practical course! The answer is plain—God has 
impressed beauty on all that he has made. We see it in the 
green forest—in the moulding of landscapes—in the shapes and 
plumage of birds—and in the fashioning of the human form. 


“ Thus thou, O Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child ; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters, 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy, 
But bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit healed, and humanized 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 


BACCHUS AND CUPID. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 


Way this striving, never ending ? Agree, agree, ye powers above ' 
Why between yourselves contending? I would drink and I would love, 
Must ye both have a/l my heart? 1 would worship Cupid's pinion, 
Why not each retain his part ? I would yield 10 Wine’s dominion. 
Cupid, thee I grant the field— To both my loyalty to prove, 
Nay, Bacchus, to thy power I yield. _ I'll steep myself in wine and love. 
To part with either I am loth,— Ere to my lips the cup | pass, 
But rather, Gods, I yield to both. | Blushing Fan shall kiss the glass. 
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ZARA. 
AN EXTRACT. 


Urow the Pharphar’s glassy stream, 

The stars at eve reflected gleam. 

Beneath the hills that skirt the west, 

The evening star hath sunk to rest, 

And mounting upward through the sky, 
Flashing o’er mosque and minaret, 
Above the silent city set, 

The round-orbed moon is gliding by. 

Upon the watch-tower’s ntmost height, 

A shape of beauty, clothed in white 

As spotless as the driven snow, 

Is gazing on the plain below. 

it is Al Hassan’s lovely bride, 

In all the flush of girlhood’s pride. 

The bridegroom from his bride that day, 

The trumpet’s sound had called away ; 

And now she looks with anxious eye, 

Upon the snowy tents that lie 

Extended on the field of war, 

Where gleams the Persian scimetar. 

Her form, of Beauty's rarest mould, 

Is circled with a zone of gold. 

Burst from its silken braid, her hair 

Is waving on the evening air, 

Or sinking now, her tresses rest 

pon the pillow of her breast. 

Her lily bands are clasped in prayer,— 

Her lips are murmuring to the air ; 

Across her cheeks’ transparent hue, 

The rose the lily doth pursue, 

Responsive to her trembling breast— 

With hope elate—with fear depressed. 


Heard ye, echoing from afar, 

The clash of spear and scimetar ? 
And hark, again, the clang of steel ' 

Hark, the courser’s iron heel! 

On the plain ‘tis now resounding— 

Now o’er the bridge the steed is bounding ! 
Why starts the lovely Zara now ? 

Why spreads the pallor o’er her brow ? 

It is Al Hassan’s glossy steed, 

A charger of the Arab breed. 
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Wounded and rideriess he hath fled, 

From where the line Al Hassan led. 

His flanks are white—though jet before— 

White with foam and spotted with gore 
. > > * * 

Amul the triumph and the ery—- 

The joyous shout of victory-—— 

But balf unfurled the banners float, 

The trumpet breathes a solemn note : 

Al Hassan sleeps beneath the pall, 

In Selim’s old, ancestral hall. 

The lovely Zara weeps beside 

His corse——the bridegroom and the bride 

Disheveled hangs her glossy hair, 

Her cheek is pale—nay, rather fair 

As white and cold her virgin breast, 

As lis, whose form she lately prest. 

Her broken heart, it may not bear 

The anguish of that deep despair. 

Escapes her lips nor groan, nor sigh, 


But madness gleams in Zara's eye. 


Al Hassan’s corse is borne away, 
To mingle with its parent clay. 

Yet Zara, in her bridal dress, 

With girded waist and braided tress, 
A flowery wreath disposed above 
Her spotless brow—awaits her love. 
To while the tardy hours away, 
She warbles many a roundelay. 

Her eye is lovely sul, though wild, 
Een madness charms in Achmet’s child. 
liow fair the rose, e’en in decay! 
Thus Achmet’s Zara pined away, 
And blighted in her virgin bloom, 
She sank beneath the silent tomb. 


A VOICE FROM THE SEA. 


PART Il. 


Tue next evening was mild and beautiful as the preceding, 
and | had become so deeply interested in Williams’ narrative, 
that 1 did not fail to be in readiness for him the moment his 
watch was called. He had not forgotten his promise, and as 
soon as he had seen that every thing was snug below and aloft, 
he resumed as follows: 
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“T believe I left off at that part of my friend’s narrative in 
which, after his disappointment at missing the boat, he had 
agreed to join a convivial supper party. ‘That night,’ said he, 
‘the wine circulated freely. 1 was quite unaccustomed to such 
scenes, and often wished that I had declined the invitation. My 
better nature told me that I was acting foolishly and viciously, 
but the fear of ridicule induced me to follow the example of 
those around me, and to proceed to the same excesses. That 
night, or rather morning, I retired to my pillow for the first 
time without looking at those letters which it had been my con- 
stant custom to peruse every night, for in fact | was not capa- 
ble of doing so. When I went forth to resume my daily work, 
with a violent headache and a feverish thirst, my haggard looks 
attracted the attention of him who had been my associate in 
the debauch of the preceding night. He advised me to try a 
little stimulus, assuring me that I should feel much better for it, 
that he always did so, to counteract the effect of a night’s 
dissipation. In an evil hour I consented. Rather than endure 
the temporary inconvenience of my imprudence, | incurred the 
dreadful risk of perpetuating a habit which seldom fails to sink 
to perdition those who become its slaves. And, alas! from that 
fatal morning | date the commencement of all my future woes. 
It seemed as if my whole nature, from that day, had become 
changed. <A oli Benson of feeling and a blindness to the con- 
sequences of my conduct, took possession of me, and I seemed 
borne on irresistibly, | knew not and cared not whither. The 
irregularity of my conduct at length reached the ears of my 
family. At first they were incredulous ; but my continued de- 
lay in replying to their oft repeated and anxious letters, seemed 
“confirmation strong” of all their worst fears. 1 cannot say 
that | was surprised, then, though you can easily conceive how 
much dismayed I was, when, about five days after the receipt of 
the last letter from home hinting at the rumors which had 
reached them, | received a note from Mr. B——, a friend of our 
family, stating that my mother and Mr. H (Emily’s brother) 
were at his house and anxious to see me. Never, never shall I 
forget my feelings on the perusal of that note. So much did I 
dread the interview, that 4 wished the earth might open and 
swallow me up. My conscience, for the first time, was awa- 
kened to the reality of my situation, and I felt like a criminal 
about to receive his sentence. I cannot dwell upon the scene 
that followed,—I cannot bear to call back the memory of that 
interview. Suflice it to say, that I did see them, and that at 
their earnest solicitation I accompanied them on their return to 
my native village, in the hope that in the retirement of home, 
the seeds of vice might be eradicated. I saw Emily—noble- 
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hearted sialnceadeinteaneel as oa seemed, there were no re- 
proaches on her lips, there was even no coolness in her manner, 
though Heaven knows I had richly merited her anger, She, 
like a ministering angel, lured me back to the paths of virtue, 
and breathed nothing but hope and encouragement. I deter- 
mined therefore, if possible, again to reinstate myself in her 
good opinion, and to wipe away the deep disgrace | had 
brought upon my family. My former employer was glad to 
secure my services again, for the information which I had ob- 
tained in the city was valuable to him, and willing to second 
my determination to overcome the base habits which | had con- 
tracted, he allowed me the same remuneration which | had been 
receiving in New York. My mother and sister felt as if a son 
and a brother had been restored to them as it were from the 
dead. Again the bright rose of health visited Emily's pale 
cheek, and she felt as though there might still be happiness in 
store for her. 1 also became infected with the general joy and 
hope,—bright visions were again before me,—and | felt secure 
and confident in my own strength of purpose; making occa- 
sional journeys, in the way of my business, to the banks of the 
Hudson, and returning to my home with renewed delight. 
“*On one of these jaunts | met by accident an old acquaint- 
ance who had been residing a short time in Albany, and had 
stopped at Catskill, intending to take the next boat for New 
York. In recalling with him past events, relating new inci- 
dents, and listening to his accounts of some of my former asso- 
ciates, the time passed so rapidly away, that evening fell and 
found our stock of conversation still far from being exhausted. 
I resolved therefore, at his request, to pass the night where I 
was, and bid him farewell in the morning when he should em- 
bark. The evening passed. Alas! weak fool that | was, that 
one night destroyed the good resolution of many months, and 
dissipated all those bright anticipations of happiness which my 
friends had been so long dodihing, Again | stood upon the 
verge of that boiling vortex which had before so nearly en- 
gulfed me; and madman that I was, I was again ready to 
launch upon its troubled billows. Like an unskillful and rash 
mariner, who, instead of obeying the directions of a pilot, trusts 
to his own efforts to avoid the rocks and shoals, | was wrecked 
and ruined. Two days from that time I was again in New 
York, amidst my former dissipated associates. Oh! if I could 
for ever obliterate from my memory the maddening recollec- 
tions of that time, I should be comparativ ely happy again. But 
how can | forget—how can I pluck from conscience the har- 
rowing thought of the anxieties and sorrows | was mercilessly 
heaping upon the hearts of those whom I was bound by every 
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tie, both human and divine, to comfort and to support! That 
venerable parent, whose tender love | ought to have repaid by 
the devotion of my life, | was hastening out of life—bringing 
down her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave —I was basely 
trampling upon a beloved sister’s happiness and warm affection, 
and | was planting a poisoned barb in that young and trusting 
and true heart, which had given me the first place in its aflec- 
tions—the love of vicious excitement was stronger with me 
than that for my true-hearted Emily, and she was now fading 
away in the bloom of her youth and beauty. For about a week 
I succeeded, by constant dissipation, in keeping down the rebell- 
ious thoughts of home, which continually sought to intrude 
themselves ; but at length they got the mastery over me, and I 
awoke from my lethargy to a horrid consciousness of my con- 
dition. I thought if 1 could again behold those whom | had so 
deeply afflicted and injured—if | could again hear their loved 
voices, and, if possible, receive their pardon, | would be con- 
tent to suffer any conceivable degree of privation. But alas! 
I seemed now to have placed an impassable gulf between my- 
self and them:—the humiliating conviction had forced itself 
upon me, that I could no longer trust to my own good resolu- 
tions, and even could | hope that a longer separation from my 
dissolute companions might wean me trom the evil course on 
which my weakness of purpose and principle had again led me 
to enter, a feeling of false «sl and foolish pride arose in my 
heart and forbade me to return. I thought perhaps they might 
receive me with coldness, perhaps with contempt. I thought 
so then, but | know now that I did them injustice. I know that 
they would have rejoiced to receive the returning prodigal. 

“*] was sitting in the reading-room of one of the hotels while 
these bitter thoughts were flashing through my mind, and in 
order to divert their current, if but for a few moments, I took 
up one of the daily papers. Almost the first thing that met my 
eye was an advertisement stating that a number of hands was 
wanting to fill up the crew of a temperance ship, which was to 
leave New Bedtord in the course of a few weeks for a three 

ears’ whaling voyage. I had frequently thought of the sea 

fore, and this circumstance determined my course of action. 
It would, I thought, offer the most certain chance for reforma- 
tion, and prevent the necessity of my return to my native vil- 
lage. 1 wrote immediately to my mother informing her of my 
intention, giving her my reasons, and asking her consent and 
approbation, without which I would not embark. The time 
which must elapse, ere I could receive her reply, | employed in 
making all the necessary inquiries relative to the new business | 
was about to commence. The shippers informed me that they 
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could readily obtain a berth for me on board almost any of the 
whalers which were about to sail from the eastern ports. | 
waited only for my mother’s consent, and held myself prepared 
the moment I should receive it, to sign the necessary papers and 
embark ; but instead of writing, my mother, accompanied by 
Emily’s brother, arrived the following day for the purpose of 
again beholding and embracing her wayward son, and granting 
that pardon which | certainly did not deserve, and scarcely 
dared to hope for. Mr. B determined to accompany me to 
New Bedford, where he had friends engaged in the whalin 
business, under whose care he was anxious to place me. With 
as little delay as possible we started, and soon arrived at New 
Bedford, where, after many inquiries, the seemed to offer 
the greatest inducements; and although not to sail for several 
days, | could in the meantime have employment on board in as- 
sisting to get the vessel ready for sea. 1 accordingly entered 
iny name on her papers, and my kind friend remained with me 
until the day of our departure, providing me with every thing 
which could add to my comfort, and cheering and strengthen- 
ing me in my good resolutions, by representing to me the ben- 
efits which he thought would result from the voyage. Ere the 
vessel sailed | received several letters from home, filled with 
expressions of love and tenderness, and breathing the fondest 
hopes and wishes for my happiness and complete restoration to 
the paths of virtue. At length the day of sailing arrived. I 
bade farewell to my more than father, and with his blessing em- 
barked. As the shores of my native land faded from my view, 
I felt as though I had parted from all that could make life dear ; 
but the prospect, distant though it was, of again returning, of 
again mingling in the society of those who were so near and 
dear to me, without causing them to blush for my conduct, 
cheered me on. You, Williams, know the rest, and how far the 
hopes of my friends are likely to be realized, you can judge. 
This ship indeed is called a temperance ship, and yet, as you 
well know, scarce a Saturday night passes that does not wit- 
ness some of the oflicers or the steward standing on the quarter 
deck with a pitcher in one hand and a glass in the other, deal- 
ing out to the men the cursed poison which ruins both body and 
soul. What chance is there for reformation here? None, my 
friend, none! I have borne the jibes and taunts of my ship- 
mates as long as possible, and last night I again partook of the 
destroying cup which I have so often foresworn. Again the 
hopes of my friends—again my own good resolutions, are blasted, 
and now blasted forever. The serpent has again wound his 
folds around me, and I| shall never again behold my once happy 
home " 


Vou. vil 
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“His voice suddenly changed ;—I think I can now hear the 
impressive whisper in my ear,‘ beware the cup! In the last 
day when we shall all stand before the judgment seat of God, 
the groans of the wretched will rise up against those who “ kee 
the word of promise to the ear, but break it to the hope. 
Dreadful will it then be for the captain of this ship 

“ This,” continued Williams, “ was the history of my friend, 
the carpenter. When he concluded | was about to reply and 
to offer some words of encouragement to him, but” 

“Ready about!” shouted the rough voice of the mate, rudely 
breaking in upon this interesting narrative. Williams sprang 
from my side, and the next moment I beheld him standing by 
the lee braces, casting off the ropes, ready, when the ship should 
shoot up into the wind, to let all run clear when the order should 
be given to “let go and haul !” 

The ship was soon standing off upon the other tack, and 
Williams again rejoined me, ready to resume the tale ; but tell- 
ing him it would soon be his turn to take the wheel, and that I 
would be on deck again the following evening, I bade him 
“yood night,” and went below to meditate upon what I had 
heard. 


PART IIt. 


I had become so deeply interested in Williams’ narrative, 
that though the following evening was damp and drizzling, I 
wrapped a fearnought coat around me, and was ready to meet 
him again the moment his watch was called. He soon made 
his appearance, and thus continued his tale :— 

“ After that night the carpenter never alluded to his situation, 
but I noticed that the next and every succeeding time that liquor 
was dealt out, he was amongst the foremost to partake ; and at 
every port we visited, he, in common with many others, provi- 
ded himself with as much of the poison as could be obtained. 
Meanwhile we had met with but little success on our voyage ; 
we had not seen a whale for along period, and discontent began 
to manifest itself among the crew. Some blamed the lookouts— 
some blamed the captain, saying that he did not know where to 
cruise, and some even blamed the ship, alledging that she was 
an unlucky eraft. However, at length, one morning, just after 
day-break, the second mate observed a school of whales some 
miles to windward. The boats were immediately lowered, 
and, after a long pull, each succeeded in making fast of their 
chase, as it is called ; that is, in fixing the harpoon firmly into 
the whale of which they are in pursuit. Three out of the four 
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boats succeeded in capturing their prey, and in less than two 
hours from the time they were discovered, three whales, ave- 
raging forty barrels each, were alongside the ship. The fourth 
boat was commanded by the second mate, who, with her crew, 
had used every effort in vain to dispatch their victim. Their 
wary antagonist had succeeded in defeating all their exertions, 
and they were soon obliged to hoist signals for assistance. The 
captain, having secured his prize, hastened to the aid ot his less 
fortunate subordinate ; and it seemed as though the wounded 
animal became aware of the increased number of his foes, and 
had roused himself for a more determined resistance. He lay 
for a moment motionless upon the water, as though collecting 
all his energies for a last and desperate charge upon his perse- 
cutors—the next moment, before the bewildered seamen could 
make any preparations to avoid the danger, he rushed madly 
towards them, passed close to the first boat, and, as he passed, 
with one sweep of his enormous tail, shivered it almost to 
atoms. In that fated boat was my friend the carpenter. Two 
others of the crew were injured, but he was drawn out from 
under the thwarts apparently lifeless. The wounded men were 
immediately carried on board, and such assistance promptly 
rendered as the nature of the circumstances would allow. After 
long and unremitted exertion on the part of the surgeon, my 
unfortunate friend was awakened from his torpor, but it was 
only to press his hand to his head and to his breast—the power 
of speech had failed him. He made several efforts to reply to 
our anxious inquiry of where he was most injured, but nothing 
but groans escaped his lips. The medicine chest was ran- 
sacked in vain to find some kind cordial to give him relief. He 
merely awoke from one torpor to relapse immediately into an- 
other ; and it soon became evident to all that his injury was 
beyond human aid or human skill. The captain, finding that 
nothing could be done to afford him relief, ordered him to be 
carried below, and the least injured of his comrades was sent 
down to watch with him. All the available hands were imme- 
diately employed in heaving in the whales which we had cap- 
tured ; and before sunset the last piece was landed on the deck 
and the fires lighted in the tryworks. I had heard through the 
steward that the carpenter still remained in the same state, but 
that, on a further examination by the surgeon of the injuries 
which he had received, it was discovered that two or more of 
his ribs had been broken, his right arm had been dislocated, and 
two of the fingers nearly separated from the hand, besides heavy 
bruises upon other parts of his body. ‘As all hopes of his re- 
covery had tence A nothing remained to be done but to ad- 
minister opiates freely for the purpose of soothing his evident 
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agony. The watches were set, and the ordinary work of the 
ship went on regularly as before, though one of our shipmates 
was speedily bound to 


* That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.’ 


It was my first watch below. I obtained permission to sit be- 
side my dying friend, and accordingly descended into the cabin, 
where, stretched upon the floor, lay the form of him who had so 
often been by my side in the hour of danger; but so distorted 
were his features that I could scarcely recognize him who 
had so lately been moving about among us in the pride and 
strength of manhood. Little did he think when that morn- 
ing sun arose, that the messenger of death had strung his bow, 
and that ere night the arrow would be rankling in his side. 
With how much anxiety did | watch for the least glimmering 
of returning consciousness! Once | thought that | perceived 
the light of intelligence kindling in his eye, and that I saw his 
lips move. I bent over to catch the words, but none were ut- 
tered, or if uttered, they were inaudible. Hour after hour 
assed, but still no visible change had taken place. ‘The watch 
had now been relieved, and the captain, who had been sitting 
for some time beside me, rose and beckoned to me. I gently 
unclasped the hand which I had held since my first entrance, 
and placed it carefully beside him, and was about to leave the 
cabin, when my ear caught the sound of my name uttered b 
the dying man. I hastily returned. He murmured some ewe 4 
indistinctly and incoherently. I could distinguish only ‘ Em- 
ily,—‘ mother.’ A slight shudder passed over his frame, and 
all was still. Death, death was amongst us, and perhaps at the 
very moment that his mother and his mistress in his far home 
were breathing prayers for his welfare, or counting the hours 
till ve 4 should again clasp him to their hearts, he passed away 
to his last account. Their hopes were all blasted ; they were 
destined never to see him again. 1 went upon deck. The try- 
works still continued to send forth their smoke—the crew still 
continued their labor, ignorant of the death of their shipmate. 
Assisted by one of the boat steerers, | performed the last sad 
offices for the dead. How different from those on land! In- 
stead of the coffin, the body was wrapped in canvas. In place 
of the lid, with its gilded hinges, revealing to the eyes of weep- 
ing friends the face of the departed ere A is consigned to the 
silent tomb, the rude palm and needle in the hands of my assist- 
ant soon hid my friend’s features from view. At noon, on the 
following day, the works were suspended ;—the crew were 
ordered to put on clean clothing, and to be ready to witness the 
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launching of their shipmate’s body into the bosom of the deep. 
The topsails were then laid to the mast, and our ship, which 
had been moving silently but steadily through the water, became 
motionless. Four of the crew were soon seen issuing from 
below, bearing the body of their late companion, which they 
placed in the gangway ; and the flag of his country, instead of 
a pall, was thrown over him, concealing from view the coarse 
covering which enclosed his remains. The third mate opened 
the Prayer Book, and commenced the solemn and beautiful 
service of the Episcopal Church. At the first sound of his 
voice every head was uncovered. As the ceremony proceeded, 
the crew unconsciously gathered nearer to the gangway, and 
rude hands were locked in each other, and tears we re seen 
stealing down rough cheeks, ‘from eyes unused to weep.’ At 
the words, ‘ we therefore commit his body to the deep, to be 
turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body 
when the sea shall give up her dead’—the plank was raised and 
the body launched into the bosom of the Ocean, that mighty 
tomb where rest the father and the son, the mother and the 
daughter, the brother and the sister. Alas! how many have 
sunk into the depths of that mysterious sepulchre, whose onl 
requiem has been the deep booming of the stormy waves. The 
pertect silence which reigned on board the ship as the body of 
our shipmate slowly disappeared, was at length broken by the 
hoarse summons ‘to brace the yards’—and strong and excited 
as our feelings had been by the scene we had just witnessed, the 
order came as arelief. As the sails filled, the ship slowly moved 
from the spot where the last sad duties had been performed, and 
in the hurry and bustle of the voyage, the melancholy event, if 
not forgotten, at least was less frequently spoken of, and less 
keenly felt. Still a death at sea is, in many respects, more so- 
lemn than on shore. The feeling that the dying man is cut off 
from all ministering of kind relatives, and the void that is made 
in the small isolated community, are deeply felt; and though 
sailors are not apt to talk of their feelings on such occasions, 
their hearts are tar from being insensible. 1 noticed on this oc- 
sasion that, for a considerable time after the funeral, there was 
more mildness and gentleness exhibited in the intercourse of the 
crew with one another, and somewhat of kindness appeared in 
the tone and manner of the officers; and, except from the most 
abandoned and depraved, the language of profanity was seldom 
heard ; even the boisterous mirth which sailors love so much, 
was for a time suspended. Although scarcely an hour. had 
elapsed since the scene | have described had taken place, the 
tryworks were again in operation and work resumed, yet it was 
performed in silence—all seemed thinking of their lost compan- 
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ion. For myself, I can say, that I missed him perhaps more than 
any other ; days, weeks, months even, elapsed, and still his coun- 
tenance seemed to haunt me,—the expression of despair pictured 
upon it was ever before my imagination, nor until the voyage 
was @nded could | retire to rest without the vision crossing my 
mind, Ere I finish my story | might as well inform you, that 
the whale which had caused the death of our shipmate was seen 
again the next morning about half a mile to windward. On ap- 

roaching him it was discovered that the harpoon line which 

e had carried off was so entangled and completely wound 
around his head and jaws with repeated turns and hitches, as 
to prevent his opening his mouth to any considerable extent. 
Although the mate succeeded immediately in fastening to him, 
four hours elapsed before life was finally extinct, and then not 
till another boat had been dispatched to the assistance of the 
first. When brought alongside and made fast as usual, the crew 
seemed inclined to vent their indignation upon the lifeless car- 
cass of the animal which had caused the death of their comrade. 
No noise was made at the windlass as his blubber was hoisted 
in, and those whose duties obliged them to come in contact with 
it, seemed to enjoy a malicious pleasure in darting their hooks 
and knives into it, or muttered some imprecation as each piece 
descended into the blubber-room. The captain, as usual, when 
‘cutting in,’ came forward with his pitcher of grog, and nearly 
all followed the example of their superiors and partook of the 
allowance ; though most of them thought it necessary to qual- 
ify and apologize for the act, by saying that it would help to 
drive the recollection of the late melancholy scene from their 
minds. 

“For my part,” continued Williams, “I then, for the first time 
in my life, declined taking my allowance, and since that day not 
a drop has passed my lips. If it please God to keep me in the 
same mind, | intend to go through life without again touching 
the poison which | believe hastened my friend out of life, and 
which | know was the cause of overwhelming with despair 
those amiable beings whose happiness was so intimately bound 
up in his welfare.” 

Thus Williams finished his tale, and some duty calling him 
away, he bade me good night. I retired to my berth, but for 
many hours the sorrowful and “o’er true tale” which I had 
just heard, so occupied my mind that I was unable to sleep, and 
when at length I did fall into a broken slumber, the incidents 
of the tale came to my mind again in dreams. H. H. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MATE. 


Deva and Damon on a certain day 


Sate by the checkered board at chess to play— 

If Damon lost, "twas his a ring to give, 

If Damon won, a kiss he must receive— 

The lady claimed the pieces ivory fair, 

The ebon army felt to Damon's share ;— 

And as is usual both in war and love, 

The lady claimed of course the earliest move. 

A moment o'er the board, like fairy sprite, 

Her fair hand hovered, doubting where to light, 
Then gently fell upon the king's own pawn, 

And moved the white-robed warrior two steps on. 
The same move Damon makes ;-—the lady then 
Runs ber bright eye along the files of men, 

And moves one pace the pawn that guards her queen ; 
While Damon boldly brings upon the scene 

His king’s black bishop, onward to the square 
Three steps before his brother prelate’s chair. 

** A soldier shall defend me,” Delia cried,— 

At once the knight that stood her queen beside, 
Leaped forth and paused, prepared in arms to fight, 
Two squares before the bishop robed in white. 
Then Damon's queen, with Amazonian stride, 
Rushed boldly forth upon the other side, 

And stood five squares before a castled ward, 
Which rose her husband's left hand flank to guard ; 
Then forward sprang fair Delia's other knight, 
Who stood in arms upon his monarch’s right, 

Two steps before the bishop—and he deemed 

His single arm might turn the tide which seemed 
Setting against his master—but in vain 

He strove the desperate battle to maintain,—— 

In vain he stood prepared to fight away 

The black-robed queen from her devoted prey 
Down, down she came with one tremendous spring, 
And stood before poor Delia's conquered king. 

** Checkmate ! checkmate !" Damon exulting cries 
*T claim a kiss, the victor’s lawful prize.”— 

The maiden blushed that pleasing debt to pay, 

But Damon fost bis ring another day. 
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MARY, 


A TALE OF THE OHIO. 


Tur traveler, as he journeys in the summer months through 
New England, admiring the ever-varying prospects presented 
by the numerous hills over which he passes one after the other 
in quick succession, will pause when he attains the elevation 
that overlooks the village of N. From this spot he will survey 
with silent admiration the scene spread out like a map before 
him; and, until he has revelled in the enchanting view, will 
feel little inclined to descend the long and gradual slope that 
leads to the plain in which the village is situated. Here the eye 
wanders for miles in every direction over the green and fertile 
valley beneath, rich with the varied glories which nature with a 
lavish hand has scattered through this delightful region. In the 
center of this extensive tract the snow-white spires of N. rise 
up to the clear blue heavens, through the mass of living verdure 
that half conceals this pretty village from the view. In the 
rear of the village is seen the Connecticut, with the bright azure 
of the sky mirrored upon its glassy bosom, winding its course 
with many a graceful sweep, till distance eontracts its breadth 
into a narrow silvery stream, that contrasts with a pleasing ef- 
fect with the vivid green of the low meadow which skirts its 
margin on either side, just before it steals round the high pro- 
jecting point of woodland that shuts it out from further view. 
On the opposite side of the river the plain, with its alternate 
groves and lawns, reaches back several miles ; it then graduall 
swells into rolling hills, rising one above the other like an amphi- 
theatre, until the eye reposes in the back ground upon the blue 
mountainous ridge that stretches along the horizon and forms 
the eastern boundary of the great Connecticut Valley. The 
whole exhibits a scene of = beauty, which in many in- 
stances approaches even to sublimity. 

The commencement of our story is dated in the delightful 
valley of which we have given but a very imperfect description. 
Many years have since rolled away, but the prevailing features 
of the village of N. remain unchanged. The same neat, white- 
= dwellings are there, with the few additions which have 
yeen made in the progress of time. And in front of them are 
the same gravel walks through grass-plats decked with shrub- 
bery and flowers. The same noble and stately trees line each 
side of the streets, casting their cooling and refreshing shade 
upon the carth in the heat of a summer's day. And the same 
ar of quiet repose pervades the place. 
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It was in the afternoon of a warm and sultry day in the sum- 
mer of 1806, that a young lady of singular beauty might have 
been seen seated at an open window, in a house that exhibited 
in its construction much architectural taste and design. She 
was of the interesting age of seventeen. Her form was ex- 
ceedingly graceful, and of the most symmetrical proportions ; 
and her complexion fair and delicate and of a Bam tell-tale 
transparency, that revealed every varying and secret emotion 
of her heart. But it was in the mild radiance of her deep blue 
eyes, beaming with an expression of melting tenderness, that 
you read the language of her soul. In the light of those speak- 
ing orbs you saw the spirit itself of love and gentleness. Few 
could gaze upon that lovely countenance, rendered more inte- 
resting by a tinge of melancholy, without feeling that purit 
and innocence had their abode within. The window at which 
she sat was immediately in front of the garden underneath. 
Her cheek rested on her hand, while her eye, with a dreamy 
expression, looked abroad without fixing itself upon any one 
object. Was she listening to the melody of the feathered song- 
sters of the garden, while they warbled their sweet notes of 
praise to Him who had endued them with a vivid and joyous 
sense of existence’ No. Her abstracted air, her pale and 
thoughtful brow, and the shade of pensive sadness that over- 
spread her features as she gazed on vacancy, told that her 
senses were absorbed in a revery which shut out every exter- 
nal impression. Her thoughts were straying far, far away, to 
a distant clime. The sound of quick and heavy es 
some one entering the apartment, caused her to turn her head, 
It was her father. 

“ Mary,” said he to his daughter, as he laid a folded news- 
paper and two letters on the table, “1 wish yowwould go to my 
room and bring me my portfolio, as the letter which | have just 
received requires an immediate answer.” 

The quick glance of the young lady at the letters, discovered 
that one of them was directed to herself. She sprang forward 
and seized it, and a crimson tide rushed to her pale cheeks as 
she recognized in the well known characters of the superscrip- 
tion, the hand of the writer. 

“ Mary, I'm in a prodigious hurry,” cried the impatient father; 
“you will have time enough to read your letter when you re- 
turn.” 

The beautiful girl glided out of the apartment like a spirit of 
light, scarce touching the floor, as with soft and airy steps she 
sped her way to accomplish her errand. Little could her father 
enter into those feelings which the sight of that letter awakened. 
How did her heart throb with the hopes, the fears, the undefin- 
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able emotions which it excited as she held it in her hand with its 
seal yet unbroken. 

“Has his health improved ?—is he well !—had he a pleasant 
voyage across the Atlantic !—will he return soon !—amid all 
the novel and exciting objects of a foreign land, does he often 
think of me?” These and a thousand other anxious questions, 
crowded within the compass of a brief moment, did she ask 
herself as she hastened back with the portfolio. With trem- 
bling eagerness she now sought an answer to them in the con- 
tents of the letter. Her father was already earnestly engaged 
in writing, while Mary’s whole soul seemed to be absorbed in 
the intense, burning gaze with which she was perusing the page 
before her. Ever and anon, as she came to a passage particu- 
larly pleasing, a smile like the sun-beam upon the sparkling wa- 
ters, played upon her countenance and illumed it with a lively 
expression of joy and delight. Yet when she reached the end 
of the epistle, and leisurely folded it up, a shade of thoughtful 
melancholy stole over her features and chased the glow from 
her cheeks. In imagination she had seen betore her the com- 
panion of her more happy hours, when their sympathies and 
affections commingled and flowed in one even current, unruffled 
by aught that could diminish their regard for each other. She 
had listened to his voice—to the renewed declarations of his 
undying love and esteem, as they fell in accents of music from 
his lips. But the illusion was now gone. The billows of the 
wide ocean still rolled between them; and a sense of desolation 
pressed heavily upon her spirits. 

“So, Mary, you have a letter from Henry,” exclaimed her 
father, without raising his head. ; 


“I have, Sir,” she replied, “ and he desires particularly to be 
remembered to you.” 

“Much obliged to him,” said he, still plying his pen with 
sedulous industry. “ Pray, what is the state of his health? and 
when may he be expected back ?” 

“A very favorable change,” she answered, “ had taken place 
in his general health and spirits, but the period of his return is 
uncertain : he writes, however, that his absence will not be un- 
pene? protracted. After a sojourn of a few weeks in Eng- 
land, he designs to proceed to the continent, agreeable to his 
original intention ; and when his health shall have become suf- 
ficiently re-established will hasten back to America, and he ex- 
presses the hope that he will find us still in this lovely village, 
with every thought of removing to Ohio abandoned.” 

As the last words of Mary fell upon her father’s ear, he 


dropped his pen, and raising his head looked at her full in the 
face for a moment. 
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“ Henry, I fear, is doomed to be disappointed,” said he, in re- 
py “if he imagines he shall find us here on his return from 
jurope. But, wa you look as demure as a nun; you have 
no cause for uneasiness, he will easily seek his way to our new 
home. A journey of six or seven hundred miles over the Alle- 
ghanies,” he continued with a smile, “ will be to him, after hav- 
ing traversed as many thousands over sea and land, but a short 
and delightful pleasure excursion.” 

Henry Lamart, the object of Mary's affections, was a young 
lawyer of good family but moderate fortune. Close application 
to his studies had undermined his health, and a voyage to Eu- 
rope and an intercourse with the living world, instead of poring 
over the tomes of the dead, had become, in the opinion of his 
physician, absolutely indispensable. Accordingly he bade adieu 
to the fair girl and his native land, and embarked in a ship at 
New York tor the Old World. This his first letter was dated 
at London, and contained little else than the intelligence that 
his health was improved, and the warm effusions of a faithful 
and devoted heart. 

Mr. Gillmour, Mary's father, was a friend to every body, but 
unhappily a foe to himself. Once possessed of a large fortune, 
he had, by the repeated inroads of sharpers upon his property, 
and his ill-directed and lavish generosity, become reduced to 
comparative indigence. He had long had it in contemplation 
to gather up the remains of his shattered inheritance, and to re- 
move to that land of promise, the “far West,” which was now 
becoming the El Dorado of needy adventurers, as well as of 
the more hardy and industrious of the Eastern States. The 
letter he was now answering was from a correspondent in that 
distant land. Having finished it, he informed his daughter that 
the letter he had just written sealed the compact between him- 
self and his correspondent, and that as soon as he could make 
the necessary arrangements he should remove to Marietta, on 
the Ohio. This announcement sounded like a paternal maledic- 
tion, and it sunk deep into Mary’s heart. Though she had long 
expected something of this kind, yet it seemed to her a thing to 
be talked of rather than to be put into execution. Now that it 
was rendered certain, she felt that her attachment to her native 
village was even stronger than she had anticipated. Here she 
had spent the most blissful hours of her life, in the company of 
him who was now absent from her; and the cherished objects 
around her had become a part of her existence. Here reposed 
the sacred ashes of her late mother, that kind and affectionate 
being who had watched over her early years with maternal 
love and tenderness, and whose grave she had often moistened 
with her tears. Even savages feel a reluctance to leave the 
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resting place of their fathers—it seems to be an instinct of na- 
ture—and Mary looked upon it as a sort of filial desertion, to 
leave the hallowed remains of that lamented parent behind her. 
But these considerations drew not a murmur trom her lips, and 
she prepared for the migration to the West with as light a heart 
as de could command ; not, however, w.thout first writing a 
long letter to her affianced. > 
The journey of the father and daughter to the place of their 
destination was performed without any unusual incident. The 
habits of Gillmour had rendered him unfit for the hardy labors 
of a backwoodsman. He purchased a large grist and saw mill 
on the Muskingum, some distance from its mouth, and employed 
a great number of hands, and put forth all his energies to re- 
trieve some portion of his former affluence. His atlairs for a 
time went on well, and he was deemed in a prosperous condi- 
tion. His dwelling was pleasantly situated at a place near the 
confluence of the same stream with the Ohio, immediately be- 
low Marietta, commanding a delightful and extended view of 
the latter river and the surrounding country. Mary was not 
insensible to the charms of the wild and romantic features which 
nature exhibited in this remote region. She wandered not un- 


frequently some distance from the threshold of her father’s 
house, and in 


** The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By the hand of art,” 


roamed amid the wonders of western scenery, with the raptur- 
ous ee of a young and ardent mind, strung to every ,. 


able and grateful feeling which could be inspired by the con- 
templation of the glorious works of that great and good Being, 
who has embellished the habitation of man with so many forms 
of beauty and grandeur. Yet a thought of her own dear na- 
tive valley—its delicious groves and fields—its varied and en- 
chanting beauties, often crossed her mind, and gave a sullen 
gloom to the objects around her. Marietta, like the small west- 
ern towns generally at that period, made little or no pretensions 
to the refinements of older communities east of the Alleghany 
mountains, but an unaffected hospitality was a prevailing feature 
in the character of its inhabitants. Therefore the kind atten- 
tions paid to Mary partook of few of the unmeaning forms of 
artificial life, but they were the more grateful to her as they 
were the spontaneous expression of a natural benevolence, un- 
trammeled in its exercise by the usages of a more highly civil- 
ized state of society. 

Nearly twelve months had passed away since the period of 
Mary’s arrival at Marietta, and during that time she had re- 
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ceived but one letter from Lamart. It was dated in the early 
part of the — spring, at a city in the South of France, 
conveying the intelligence of his restoration to health, and his 
design to return home early in May. He had received her let- 
ter, informing him of her proposed change of residence, and he 
assured her that on reaching his native land, he should without 
delay set off for Marietta. It was now the last of August, and 
since the receipt of his letter she had neither heard from nor of 
him. She began to be seriously alarmed for his safety, and sut- 
fered a thousand fears to take possession of her mind. A heavy 
and gloomy depression weighed upon her spirits, and in some 
measure affected her health. rte as if she had not alread 

abundant cause for the most painful anxiety, she perceived wit 

grief that a change had come over her father ; not that he was 
less kind to her, but for three or four months past he had been 
careless and negligent of his business, leaving the direction and 
management of it to others, on whose fidelity little or no reli- 
ance could be placed. To this cause, among others, she attrib- 
uted the pecuniary difficulties that began to thicken around him. 
Nor was this all—his house had become the resort of strangers, 
who came and departed in a secret manner, that excited in her 
the most alarming suspicions. She greatly feared that her fa- 
ther was leagued with a band of lawless adventurers. The very 
thought filled her with terror and dismay. Yet it could not be. 
What! her parent a companion of robbers! She felt a blush 
of shame and reproach mantle her cheeks for having permitted 
such an idea for a moment to enter her mind. But why should 
he confederate with a set of men whose designs were veiled 
with the most wary vigilance from the public eye. He was 
himself often down the river, sometimes accompanying these 
strangers on their return from a visit at his house, and at other 
times going alone. In all this there was a mystery she was un- 
able to penetrate. Once she ventured to ask him the nature of 
his business with these men; but he returned an evasive an- 
swer, and in a manner signifying that he desired not to be ques- 
tioned upon the subject. These mysterious visitors consisted of 
persons of various and opposite characters. Among them were 
those whose general appearance denoted that they held but an 
equivocal rank in society. But the greater portion of them 
were persons whose intelligence and polished manners defined 
more distinctly the class to which they belonged. Among the 
latter was a young man by the name of Marchmont, who fre- 
quently prolonged his visits four or five days. To a fine intel- 
lect he united the easy and accomplished manners of a gentle- 
man. He was of a warm and oe temperament, and appa- 
rently of roving and unsettled habits, and excitement of some 
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kind seemed necessary to his existence. He had evidently 
gained a great ascendency over the mind of Gillmour, and their 
secret conferences were long and frequent. Marchmont had, 
from the first, exerted all his powers of pleasing to render him- 
self agreeable to Mary, and at length his attentions became so 
marked and pointed as to leave no doubt of his designs. One 
afternoon, in the middle of September, he sought an opportunity 
to speak to her in private. tte offered her his hand and for- 
tune, and, a torrent of impassioned language, = out the 
feelings of his heart before her. The pale and agitated girl 
shrunk back with fear, and intreated him to desist. His words 
sounded strangely in her ears—they seemed like bitter irony, as 
if uttered in mockery of the deep mental anguish she was suf- 
fering from the continued interruption of all intelligence of La- 
mart. But what was the astonishment of Marchmont on learn- 
ing, as he now did for the first time, and from her own lips, 
that she was the affianced bride of another, and with the con- 
sent and approbation of her father. His dark eyes flashed with 
a fierce and ominous expression. “ He has deceived me—'tis 
well,” said he, between his teeth, as he withdrew from her 
presence, 

The unhappy girl rushed from the house, and as was her cus- 
tom when her feelings were more than usually excited, sought 
relief in the solitude of the forest. A favorite haunt of Mary’s 
was a secluded and lovely spot about half a mile below her fa- 
ther’s residence. It was a shady recess, with a carpet of velvet 
green, and formed by the intermingling branches of thickly 
clustered forest trees enclosing it on all sides, except where it 
looked out upon the broad and glassy surface of the Ohio. 
The surrounding under-growth of wild plants, and the slender 
vines with their broad leafy honors running up and uniting with 
the foliage of the overhanging boughs, and then descending in 
graceful festoons, rendered this sylvan scene impervious to the 
intruding eye of observation. To this retreat the unhappy girl 
inclined her steps. Here she gave vent to the overflowings of 
a heart nearly bursting with grief. Often, during summer, when 
dark clouds obscured the visions of her dearest hopes, would 
she repair to this favorite place and resign herself to the sweet 
and soothing influences of the scene around her; and while a 
serene and holy calm diffused itself over her spirits and lulled 
each disquieting thought into forgetfulness, she would for hours 
remain seated, without moving a limb, as if listening to the 
songs of the sweet warblers of the forest, or watching the boats 
that glided silently down the river. But it was not so now. 
Her deep sense of wretchedness imparted to every object a 
hue as dark as the soul within her. To her other afflictions 
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was added a fearful apprebe nsion of impending ev wi that affec t- 
ed herself personally. The parting words of Marchmont, as he 
withdrew from the interview we have described, though not in- 
tended to be heard by her, nevertheless did fall upon her ear 
with a power that for a moment paralyzed her faculties. The 
terrible conviction flashed upon her mind that her father en- 
couraged the suit of Marchmont—a man who was a compara- 
tive stranger to him, and to whom appearances attached the 
darkest suspicions. The idea nearly drove her to madness. 
Yet ite ull not be possible that her father had lent himself to 
a design that involved equally her happiness and his own honor ; 
and the most painful and conflicting emotions agitated her bo- 
som. 

While she continued thus a prey to the most distracting 
thoughts, she was startled by a noise in the adjoining wood. 
At first it broke upon her ear in low and indistinct murmurs, 
but as the sounds gradually became less remote, she distin- 
guished, to her no little surprise and: consternation, the voices of 
Marchmont and one of his party who bore the name of Strang- 
ford. ‘They were in earnest conversation, and evidently pursu- 
ing a path that passed and bordered closely upon her place of 
concealment. Greatly alarmed lest they should turn aside and 
discover her, the first impulse of her mind was to rush into a 
thicket and secrete herse i But the objects of her apprehen- 
sion had already approached within a few feet, where they 
seemed to have come to a pause, as if in doubt whether to pro- 
ceed farther in their walk. She was etlectually screened from 
their view by the intervening foliage and shrubbery, but the 
conversation to which she was now an involuntary listener 
rooted her to the spot. A ghastly expression came over her 
features, and, trembling with excessive fear, she clung convul- 
sively to a small tree for support. 

“ Yes,” said Marchmont, in continuation of some remarks he 
had been making, “ yes, Mary Gillmour must and shall be mine, 
in spite of all opposition, though backed by the fiends of perdi- 
tion. Her exquisite beauty has kindled a flame within me that 
deluges my soul in a flood of living fire—by Heaven, she’s a 
glorious creature, and fit to be the wife of an emperor.” 

“Were it not a proof of wisdom,” said Strangford, laugh- 
ingly, “ to moderate your transports and abate somewhat the fer- 
vor of your enthusiasm, until you have fully satisfied yourself 
that this fair and beautiful creature is not beyond the reach of 
your possession! You would wed the maid, but the prior and 
acknowledged claims to her hand of a rival, and her own de- 
cided objections to you as a suitor, so recently expressed, and 
in a manner, too, not to be misunderstood, are serious obstacles 
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to encounter, and would dash to the ground the hopes of a man 
less sanguine of success than yourself.” 

“My dear friend,” Marchmont replied, “ you talk like the 
veriest of simpletons ; her own opposition to the proposed union 
is a difficulty of trifling moment, so long as | have secured the 
consent and co-operation of her worthy father.” 

“It may be so,” rejoined Strangford, “ but Miss Gillmour’s af- 
fections are in the keeping of your absent rival, to whom she 
has been long engaged, and although a sense of filial duty would 
in most cases command a ready obedience to her father’s 
will, yet in the ‘ affairs and offices of love,’ if she is like her sex 
generally, she would not, without a desperate struggle, yield 
even to a parent's authority: however, you have my best wishes 
for your success. But you have omitted to tell me the name of 
your rival.” 

“He is called Lamart,” said Marchmont; “so Gillmour in- 
formed me this afternoon, directly after my interview with his 
daughter. | was at first highly indignant at his having con- 
cealed from me the fact that his daughter was already betrothed, 
but he gave me an explanation that sufficed. We have agreed 
to discuss the subject of our speedy marriage more fully to- 
night, at our rendezvous down the river. I have already told 
you that he is indebted to me for various sums advanced him 
from time to time, but I find he is more deeply embarrassed than 
I had believed him to be, and | have deemed it necessary to 
seek security while he has yet any thing remaining that he can 
call his own. The honest truth is, such is the wasteful, reckless 
prodigality of the fellow, that a mine of wealth would be in- 
sufficient to support his extravagance long.” 

“You have, I trust, obtained from him ample security,” said 
Strangford. 

“Why, yes, I think I have,” answered Marchmont, in a gay 
and lively tone. “ In the first place you must know that I have 
a mortgage which covers the whole of what little property he 
has left, worth probably about one fourth of the amount he owes 
me; and for the balance, constituting three fourths of the whole 
debt, he has bound himself in a solemn pledge to bestow upon 
me the hand of his fair and lovely daughter hark! was not 
that a scream ?” 

“Go on,” said Strangford ; “it was nothing but the chirping 
of a bird in yonder bush.” 

“ It cost me some little pains,” continued Marchmont, “ to over- 
come the scruples of Gillmour. At first he was not disposed to 
favor my views in regard to his daughter, but necessity left him 
no alternative but to yield; and if he would, he dare not now 
recede from his agreement; and why should he? Is he not 
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linked with us in the same high undertaking in which we are 
about embarking! And is there not a peculiar fitness in giving 
his daughter to one of the brave spirits who is to share with him 
in the common danger, and partake of the common glory of this 
great enterprise! And what destiny can be more splendid than 
that which awaits Mary Gillmour, as the envied wife of Fred- 
erick Marchmont, already high in the confidence of his chief? 
What honors and distinctions at no distant day may not be as- 
similated to his name! And why may not a coronet grace the 
fair brow of her who is to be the sharer of his fortunes! But 
for what purpose are we lingering here! Let us extend our 
walk a little further.” 

Their voices soon died away in the distance. Vain were the 
attempt to describe what passed in Mary’s breast while she lis- 
tened to this conversation. Every word she drank in, was like 
the “ juice of cursed hebenon,” poured into the ear of Hamlet's 
father, palsying every faculty of her soul, and curdling the very 
fountain of her existence. With despair stamped upon her pale 
and bloodless features, she stood the picture of desolation. She 
seemed to freeze into a statue of ice. She neither swooned, 
nor fell, nor gave utterance to the workings of her spirit within, 
save once, in the half suppressed scream that started March- 
mont. Her worst fears were now more than confirmed. Her 
father was ruined, and in the power of Marciimont, and she was 
herself girt with dangers that were daily, hourly drawing closer 
round her. She saw no means of escape. She felt as if not 
only her parent, but every guardian spirit that hovers around 
innocence, had forsaken her. She left her retreat, and fear 
winged her steps until she found herself under the paternal 
root. Breathless and overcome, she sought her own chamber. 

The day was far spent when Marchmont and his friend re- 
turned from their walk. Shortly afterwards they united with 
the family round the tea table. Mary usually presided, but this 
evening she excused herself on a plea of indisposition. By the 
time they had finished their repast, the shades of night had gath- 
ered over the face of nature, and Marchmont, after looking out 
and making a few observations upon the weather, said it was 
time to depart. He and Strangford repaired to the boat to rig 
up a sail, in order to take advantage of the breeze that was 
sweeping down the river. While they were thus engaged in 
making the necessary preparations for a departure, Gillmour 
sent for his daughter. He told her he should be absent that 
night on important business, but should return on the evening 
of the following day, if not sooner. 

“ Father,” said Mary, in a hollow voice, “1 conjure you by 
all your hopes of salvation—by the memory of that dear and 
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sainted mother who on her dying pillow solemnly committed 
her daughter’s happiness to the guardianship of your watchful 
and paternal care, to pause before it is too late. How will you 
meet that blessed spirit in the realms above, with the guilt of 
your own daughter's destruction upon your soul! Go not with 
these men to night—disown their companionship—they are con- 
ducting you to infamy and ruin. Father, you stand on the 
brink of a fearful precipice. "Tis but one step, and you are 
lost.” 

Gillmour was unprepared for this. His daughter's language 
and manner and and confused him, while the tremulous 
and convulsive motion of his lips, and his moistened eye, told 
that she had touched a secret a and made it vibrate with 
feelings of other days. He looked at her for a moment, as if 
hindered by some inward struggle from obeying the promptings 
of awakened tenderness. But nature prevailed, and he tolded 
the weeping girl to his heart, and kissed her pale brow. Hith- 
erto he bad not noticed the inroads which anxiety and grief had 
made upon her health, but he was now struck with her altered 
appearance; and as he gazed upon her marble features and 
sunken eyes, the upbraidings of a bitter self-reproach went to 
his heart. He tried, in the most soothing language, to calm her 
fears respecting the object of his secret engagement with March- 
mont and others. He assured her they were all honorable men, 
and he was associated with them for the accomplishment of a 
high and noble purpose ; and the time would soon arrive when 
the prosecution of this great object might protract his absence 
from home some months. But if success crowned their under- 
taking,—and he had no doubt it would,—a rich and glorious in- 
heritance would be hers and Lamart’s; and he could not but 
hope the latter would arrive at Marietta before many days should 
elapse. 

“ But,” said he, and his manner was now embarrassed, “ if it 
is not expecting too much from you, until that time, or until the 
final arrangements of our contemplated expedition shall have 
rid my house of the visits of Marchmont, | would hope, from 
considerations of policy suggested by the difficulties of my pre- 
sent situation, that you would dissemble your feelings of aver- 
sion towards this gentleman, and appear easy, unsuspicious, and 
cheerful in his society ; this 1 ask for your father’s sake.” 

“Father,” replied Mary, with a wild and unearthly expression 
of countenance, “you are deceiving me. Tell me, have you 
not passed your plighted word to confer your daughter’s hand— 
yes, father, your own daughter’s hand—upon this dark, intriguing 
adventurer—this wily serpent, who is coiling himself round you 
to crush you within his fold whenever it may suit his purpose ?” 
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“Mary, listen to me,” said her father, while the powertul 
workings of his feelings shook his frame like a reed: “stern and 
inexorable necessity may have wrung from me a promise to 
Marchmont that cost me a pang that was like pressing the last 
drop of blood from my heart. In the whirl and tumult of my 
brain | scarcely knew what I did. But that promise I never de- 
signed to fulfill; 1 trusted to my own good genius and the inter- 
vention of circumstances, to release me from its performance. 
Nor have | a doubt that means will be found to prevent an alli- 
ance upon which you look with so much abhorrence. You will, 
however, permit me to add, that you have entirely misappre- 
hended the character of Marchmont, and may I| yet hope that 
for my sake you will suffer no unpleasant feeling to intluence 
your conduct towards him while he is my guest. | hear him 
coming ; | must prepare to depart.” 

“ Not to-night—not to-night, father, | implore you,” cried the 
distracted girl. 

The entrance of Marchmont prevented any further conversa- 
tion between the father and daughter. Soon afterward Gill- 
mour and his two friends were in their boat, under full sail, gli- 
ding swiftly down the Ohio, before a fresh breeze. 

Mary retired to her own apartment, where we will leave her 
for the present, without attempting to portray the many painful 
reflections that now crowded upon her mind. 

About fifteen miles below Marictia, Blannerhasset’s Island 
rises from the bosom of the Ohio, calling up in the mind of 
the traveler, as he passes it, many interesting associations, if 
he be familiar with the history of this country. Although it 
is now a wild and desert waste, overgrown with brambles 
and weeds of rank luxuriance, it was, at the time of our sto- 
ry, a lovely and blissful spot, and such a place as we should 
imagine the Creator would have chosen for the residence of the 
first pair. At the commencement of the present century, Blan- 
nerhasset, from whom the island derives its name, an Irish gen- 
tleman of taste and fortune, purchased it and fixed his abode on 
it. He erected a splendid mansion, and converted the island, 
trom the solitude of a dreary wilderness, into a smiling and beau- 
tiful garden—a paradise, abounding with every thing that could 
delight the eye or ravish the senses. Here he devoted his leis- 
ure to the calm and elegant pursuits of literature ; and happy in 
the society of her who was the partner of his destiny, and to 
whom he was so tenderly attached, that, in the language of 
Wirt, “he would not suffer the winds of summer to visit her 
face too rudely,” it seemed as if he was in the enjoyment of 
heaven itself. But the “ spoiler” came. 
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About the time or soon after Gillmour’s removal to Ohio, was 
formed that scheme, about which there is so little positively 
‘known, and concerning which there are so many and various 
opinions, called in history, Burr’s Conspiracy. While traversing 
the great West, in prosecution of his secret designs, Aaron Burr 
formed the acquaintance of Blannerhasset, and having suc- 
ceeded, wholly or in part, in gaining him over to his own views, 
he established his head quarters for a time on this island, at the 
house of that gentleman. Here he was deeply engaged in form- 
ing his plans, despatching his secret emissaries on their various 
missions, and gathering about him the daring and reckless, and 
such as could be made the instruments of his purpose. The 
reader will already have rightly conjectured that this island was 
Gillmour’s place of resort, in his frequent absences from home, 
and that Marechmont and his companions were the adherents 
and agents of Burr. 

In about two hours after Gillmour and his two associates put 
off in their boat, they arrived at Blannerhasset’s island, for this, 
as would now be readily inferred, was their port of destination. 
Proceeding immediately to the princely residence of Blanner- 
hasset, they were admitted into a saloon, in the decoration of 
which every resource of taste and art had been employed. A 
magnificent chandelier suspended from the ceiling, glittering and 
flashing with the intensity of its blaze of light, shed a flood of 
splendor upon the apartment, and presented a scene of enchant- 
ment. Here was the master and mistress of the mansion, with 
Col. Burr and five or six of his chosen friends. The newly ar- 
rived guests were received with warm and cordial salutations. 
Mrs. Blannerhasset rose from the piano where she had been 
presiding, and asked Gillmour a thousand questions concerning 
his daughter, whom she had been very desirous of seeing, and 

ntly chided him for still delaying to bring her to the island. 

he had heard much regarding her from Marchmont, and was 
sure she should be delighted with her society, and she finally 
made him promise that in his next visit his daughter should ac- 
company him. The conversation now beeame general, and 
was of that light and agreeable kind which usually fills up the 
time of 9 social evening party. Nothing was in it that savored 
of treason against “the state of Venice’s honor or its safety,” 
or implied that the speakers were not on as excellent terms with 
the world as they appeared to be with each other. Col. Burr 
was evidently the presiding genius of the evening. In the ex- 
ercise of those high colloquial powers which it is well known 
he possessed, he rarely failed to exert a spell over those with 
whom he conversed, that disposed them to listen rather than 
talk themselves. And this evening his conversation was en- 
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livened by sallies of playful wit that threw a charm around him, 
and at times sealed the lips of his auditors in silent admiration. 
Yet, more than once, a keen and searching glance of his dark, 
eagle eye, scanned the countenances of those about him, as if 
he would look into their very souls and see how far he could 
rely upon their fidelity. To highly polished and courtly man- 
ners, and a deep knowledge of character, Col. Burr added an 
oily tongue and a soft, winning blandishment of speech; and 
these qualities not only rendered him dangerously fascinating, 
as all the world knows, to the fairer part of creation, but pro- 
duced an effect that could not always be resisted by his own 
sex when he sought their confidence. He had, from the first, 
treated Gillmour with flattering attention—amused his ambitious 
hopes by vague promises—soothed his vanity by making him 
the recipient of his confidence, so far as he thought proper to 
give it, and impressed him with a profound sense of the glory 
of the undertaking in which he invited him to unite. And 
Gillmour revelled in the wildest dreams of future greatness, 
when he consented to put himself under the guidance and di- 
rection of that extraordinary man, in whom he saw 


** One of those beings to whom Fortune bends 


As she doth to the daring.” 


The clock on the mantel-piece had already pointed to the 
hour of ten, when a person entered and whispered Burr that a 
party of his friends had just landed. The latter immediately 
withdrew and conducted them to a room where he usually held 
his secret meetings. Soon afterward those whom he had left 
behind followed him. 

Mrs. Blannerhasset alone remained. In the presence of the 
company which had just withdrawn, she had assumed a gay 
and cheerful manner which ill comported with the feelings that 
lay heavy at her heart. But now she was pale and thoughtful, 
and a tear like a crystal dew-drop might have been seen glis- 
tening in her eye. ‘Although she was not admitted into the se- 
cret of Burr's real purposes, and was ignorant how far her hus- 
band might be implicated in his designs, she saw enough to fill 
her bosom with the most disquieting apprehensions. Until this 
man of mystery found his way to the island, her life had flowed 
on in a calm and tranquil current, and she was happy; but now 
her too prophetic fears foresaw the storm that sometime after- 
ward burst upon the island, leaving nought but ruin and deso- 
lation where had dwelt joy, peace, and happiness. She rose 
from her seat, and, evidently much disturbed in mind, traversed 
the room for some moments, and then retired. 
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It was long past the hour of midnight when Burr and his 
friends broke up their meeting. What formed the subject of 
their secret deliberations never came to light. In the afternoon 
of the following day, Gillmour, accompamed by Marchmont, re- 
turned to Marietta. Whether during that day or the night pre- 
vious, amid other important matters, they found time for private 
communication in reference to Mary, it did not appear. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that Marchmont from this period pressed his 
suit with redoubled ardor, and his persecutions became so un- 
ceasing as nearly to dethrone her reason. 

In the early part of October, for the first time, Mary accom- 
panied her father to the island, in compliance with the repeated 
invitations of Mrs. Blannerhasset. bor various reasons she 
preferred remaining at home ; but her mind enteebled and ren- 
dered passive by trials and anxiety, she submitted to her ta- 
ther’s wishes, as an atom, having no power within itself, yields 
unresistingly to the force of the elements. 

Nothing, at any other time, could have been more gratifying 
to the feclings of Mary, than her reception by Mrs. Blannerhas- 
set. That lady well understood the art of making herself agree- 
able to her own sex; and aided by a cultivated mind and a dis- 
position naturally benevolent, she succeeded, without effort, in 
creating an attachment to herself in all those who came within 
the sphere of her influence. Even Mary, though cast down and 
racked by ceaseless inquietude and care, could not but endeavor, 
in the lady’s presence, to assume a boyancy of spirits which she 
was far from possessing. When the ae is ill at ease we can 
have few pleasurable sensations from outward objects. Cain, in 
the garden of Eden, would still have felt the burning brand upon 
his brow ; and to his eye the primeval beauties of the lost home 
of his father would have presented nothing but a desert waste. 
Outward circumstances cannot subdue the remorse of crime, nor 
quiet the heart stricken by affliction. Thus it was in vain that 
Mary strove to take an interest in the gorgeous scenery of na- 
ture by which she was surrounded. Her own personal anxie- 
ties engrossed her whole attention, and these were becoming 
daily more oppressive, 

Tihe month of October pussed away, but still she heard no ti- 
dings of Lamart, and she began to feel herself abandoned by 
him, if indeed he were yet in existence, and left to the cruel 
fate of becoming the wife of Marchmont, who, aided by the 
sanction of her father, rather increased than abated his perse- 
cutions, notwithstanding the dislike, not to say disgust and hor- 
ror, with which she received his attentions. 

One day she found in her father’s apartment a letter directed 
to herself, considerably soiled, as if it had been carried in the 
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ket, and the seal broken. It was from Lamart, and had 
yeen intercepted by her father at the instigation of Marchmont. 
In this letter her lover complained of receiving no answers to 
his former letters, and also informed her that about the middle 
of November he should seek her in person, to learn the destiny 
that awaited him. Since his return trom abroad, his departure 
for the West had thus far been unavoidably delayed by eireum- 
stances over which he had no control. Mary for some time 
had ceased to be surprised at any part of her father’s conduct, 
as she could not but be sensible that he was effec tually caught 
in the toils which Marchmont had spread around him, and that 
in every thing he now did, so far as she was herself concerned, 
he acted in complete and servile subserviency to the bidding of 
a master. Yet she was unprepared for this new proof of her 
father’s abject submission to the will of that man; and while 
this letter gave new energy to her sinking spirits, and c aused 
her heart to leap with joy, she deeply deplored the degeneracy 
of her deluded parent. 

She now felt that she was not entirely deserted, and new 
hopes sprang up within her bosom. Up to this time she had 
never dissembled, but the situation in which she was now placed 
rendered it excusable that she should deceive both her father 
and Marchmont, though the pure morality of her feelings suf- 
fered some violence by being thus obliged to act a double part. 
To the surprise of Marchmont, her sentiments towards him 
seemed to have undergone a sudden change in his favor, and 
though she manifested none of the symptoms—those little name- 
less nothings—that usually accompany an attachment of the 
heart, yet she no longer fled from his presence, nor seemed to 
listen with her wonted inattention to his vow of eternal fidelity. 

Her father saw with pleasure this apparent change in his 
daughter, and urged on - an immediate union -with March- 
mont, while he affected to regret that she had ever permitted 
herself to be deceived by the promises of Lamart, who was en- 
tirely unworthy of another thought on her part, as his continued 
silence showed conclusively that he had basely forsaken her. 

To his importunities she yielded so far as to promise that she 
would accede to his wishes before the expiration of November, 
if in the intervening period she should hear nothing from La- 
mart. Both Gillmour and Marchmont considered this equiva- 
lent to a tacit consent, for they intended to take good care that 
she should neither see her lover nor hear from him. 

New recruits were now daily arriving at the “or and the 
strict watchfulness of a military camp was kept up. One day, 
about the middle of November, the boat returned from the main 
land accompanied by a stranger, who gave his name as Apsly, 
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and who said he wished to join in the enterprise of the islanders, 
whatever that might be. He was dressed in the full costume 
of a backwoodsman, not omitting the rifle, which he never suf- 
fered to be out of his arm’s nner 4 In a careless manner he in- 
quired of his companions concerning the inhabitants of the isl- 
and, and learned that the “ Lily of the Island,” as they designa- 
ted Mary Gillmour, and their commander, Marchmont, were 
soon to be married. But one of these persons, a fair-browed, 
open-faced young man, seemed to dissent from the opinion of 
his companions, and assured them that the marriage would 
never cae place. Apsly observed that the young man spoke in 
a tone of confidence, which indicated that he knew more than 
he chose to reveal; he therefore tapped him on the shoulder, 
unnoticed by the rest of the party, and drew him aside. He 
learned from him that the last day of November was that fixed 
upon for the nuptials; and that for the want of a better the 
young lady had made him her confidant, and that he had bound 
himself to find means to convey her from the island betore the 
time arrived. Lamart (for Apsly was no other) informed the 
young man who he was, and engaged his assistance and that of 
another confederate to help him out of his present difficulties. 

It was four or five days before he could obtain an interview 
with Mary. We will not dwell upon the joy both experienced 
at this meeting; it seemed to Mary as if Lamart was restored 
to her from the grave. They agreed to attempt an escape from 
the island on the succeeding evening. 

Gillmour sought the presence of his daughter about an hour 
after Lamart parted from her. He was but just returned from 
Marietta, to which place he had proceeded a day or two before 
the arrival of Lamart at the island. Marchmont accompanied 
him back, having himself been absent that day. Mary’s spark- 
ling eye and the glow on her cheeks betrayed the agreeable ex- 
citement of her spirits; and her father thought the moment pro- 
pitious to ot what he desired to say to her. After express- 
ing his joy that she had again become cheerful and happy, and 
enlarging upon the brilliant prospect before her in view of her 
approaching union with Marchmont, he remarked that as the 
appointed period for the celebration of their marriage was dis- 
tant only a few short days, the bridegroom elect, in his impa- 
tience for the hour that was to seal his happiness, proposed to 
anticipate the time by having the nuptial rites performed on the 
second morning from that day. He had assented to the very 
reasonable proposition of Marchmont, feeling confident that she 
would readily yield the trifling point of three or four days, by 
her cheerful concurrence in the propriety of meeting the wishes 
of her future husband. A morte paleness overspread the coun- 
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tenance of Mary, and for a moment she gazed upon her father 
in silence, while she revolved in her own mind what answer to 
make. She was but too well convinced that any objections she 
could advance against the determined purpose of her father, 
governed as he was by Marchmont, would be wholly unavail- 
ing. Policy required, therefore, a seeming acquiescence in 
what they had already decided upon; and she signified to ber 
parent that his wishes met with no opposition on her part. Gull- 
mour was satistied, and he hastened to communicate the agree- 
able intelligence to Marchmont; and Mary hurried to her closet 
to write a note to Lamart. ; 

The two friends were now seen, arm in arm, strolling on the 
banks of the river. Lamart happening also to be walking there, 
met them; and this was the first time of his having a sight of 
Gillmour since the former came to the island. Gillmour was so 
deeply engaged in earnest discourse with Marchmont, that he 
passed without observing him. Lamart felt, however, that the 
risk which he had incurred of exposing himself, and thereby de- 
feating the execution of his designs, was too great to be re- 
peated, and he resolved to keep himself at his quarters as closely 
as possible. He had held trequent conversations with March- 
mont, but he played the part of a blunt, reckless countryman so 
successtully, that he deceived that worthy gentleman into a be- 
lief that he had found in * Apsley” a very desirable acquisition 
to his gathering band. Yet, as if a vague suspicion flitted 
through his mind, Marchmont would at times put some abrupt 
question to his new recruit, for the seeret but evident purpose 
of entrapping him; but Lamart, cool and self-possessed, was 
more than a match for the cratty fox. 

The next day was ushered in by a storm, which, towards 
evening, increased in violence. It was one of those November 
tempests, which strips the trees of their last remaining leaves, 
and which may be pronounced a fit herald of winter. This, 
however, did not cause the lover and his mistress and their 
trusty coadjutors to waver in their enterprise. The latter as- 
sured Lamart that they had crossed the river in a worse storm, 
and that there was very little or no danger attending it. 

It was in the early part of the evening; Blannerhasset and a 
number of his guests were seated before a large and cheerful 
fire, experiencing a heightened sense of comfort and security, 
while they listened to the storm without, that swept in violent 
gusts round the dwelling, and which at times rose into a deafen- 
ing roar, and then sunk into a moan like the wail of some des- 
pairing spirit. Gillmour, however, was silent and moody; a 
tempest of conflicting emotions was raging in his bosom, that 
bore no unapt resemblance to the battling ~ echoes The near 
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approach of his daughter’s marriage had recalled him to him- 
self—feelings were suddenly awakened which hitherto had been 
stifled amid the exciting scenes in which he was embroiled. 
His daughter was to be wedded in the morning—and to whom ? 
—a shudder crept over his frame. He could no longer conceal 
from himself that he had acted the part of a fool and a villain, 
and that with his own hands he had dug the grave of his child’s 
happiness. An agonizing sense of remorse, like the gnawings 
of the undying worm, fastened upon his soul. Worlds would 
he have given to annul his compact with Marchmont, but it 
was too late: he was bound hand and foot, and was powerless, 

Burr and Marchmont were a little apart from the rest of the 
company, and conversing in a low voice, almost sunk to a 
whisper, as if they wished not to be overheard. The subject 
of their conversation was Apsley, as Lamart must still be cal ed. 
Marchmont said he could not divest himself of a suspicion that 
Apsley was a spy, whose object in coming among them was to 
watch their motions and gain intelligence of their sceret designs ; 
he had observed him the night previous in the garden, lurking 
under the windows, in a manner that indicated no triendly pur- 
pose ; and, besides, he was a young man of fur different mould 
from what his outward appearance seemed to proclaim him ; 
he had eyed him closely, and seen through the mask he had as- 
sumed to disguise his hidden intentions. It was finally agreed 
that on the morrow, after the marriage ceremony, Marchmont 
should subject him to the test of a private but severe examina- 
tion. 

Gillmour feeling himself utterly unable to join in the conver- 
sation of those around him, withdrew and repaired to the 
apartment of his daughter. He found her alone. She observed 
to her father, as he entered, that she had wished to see him a 
moment before she retired, and had been waiting for that  pur- 
_ She went up and kissed him, and in a faltering voice 
vesought his blessing, as it was the last time they should meet 


alone before the event that was to commit her destiny to the 
eare of another. Gillmour was entirely overcome and wept 
like a child, and to her astonishment solicited, in broken and 
unconnected sentences, her forgiveness. We will draw a veil 
over the distressing scene that followed between the father and 
daughter. At last, with a bursting heart and weeping bitterly, 
Mary sought her “egg to repose, for sleep was banished 


from her eye-lids during the whole of that eventful night. 
About midnight, four figures, one of them a female muffled 
to the eyes, were making their noiseless way towards the place 
where the boats were moored. They heeded not the storm, 
though it howled and hissed around them, and the rain fell in 
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torrents. As they neared the place of embarkation, they were 
challenged by the sentinel placed at that point. One ef the 
young men sprang forward and struck up the musket that was 
leveled at the advancing party, and then seized it, and bade the 
sentinel on his lite to keep silence. This mandate he was not 
inclined to disobey, seeing that his opponents were well armed, 
and that there were three to one. A boat was launched and 
the two men sprang into it, while Lamart placed his precious 
charge in the stern. He had deposited his rifle in the boat, and 
was preparing to get in and seat himself beside Mary, when he 
was suddenly arrested by the strong arm of a man who had 
just hastened to the spot. In the hurry and confusion of the 
moment, the boat swung off from the shore, leaving Lamart 
struggling with the unwelcome intruder, while a wild and thrill- 
ing scream from the terrified girl rose above the whistlings of 
the storm. 

“Apsly, you are a villain,” exclaimed Marchmont, fiercely, 
(for it was he,) while he attempted in vain to overpower the 
man Who was his equal in muscular strength and agility. “ Who 
are you/—what is the girl to you, in whose escape you are 
aiding !” 

“Madman,” reared his antagonist, “my name is Lamart !— 
do you know me now /—the implacable foe of a villain like 
yourself—the sworn and covenanted enemy of a vile and de- 
tested traitor to his country, and the avenger of the wrongs of 
helpless innocence,” 

“Now by all the fiends of perdition, you've sealed your 
doom—tool, | thank you for this avowal—let me have at ye, 
and glut my vengeance with your heart’s blood,” shouted March- 
mont, in a paroxysm of tury, while he aimed a desperate thrust 
of his dagger at the breast of his opponent. 

Lamart turned aside the blow betore it reached him, and 
quick as a lightning flash wrenched the weapon from the hand 
of his adversary, and then drew back his arm to nerve it with 
collected strength, to drive the fated knife deep into the heart 
of its owner. 

The other by a sudden movement avoided the deadly pass, 
but not without receiving the point of the dagger through the 
flesh of his arm, and before Lamart could repeat the thrust, he 
started back, and instantly drawing a pistol from his bosom, dis- 
charged it at his head. The ball grazed Lamart’s temple and 
tore away the skin without doing any serious injury. 

“Death and fury, that | should have missed ye!” exclaimed 
Marchmont, in a voice hoarse from maddening passion. 

The strife between the combatants was now deodin and fear- 
ful, and both were covered with gore. In the midst of the 
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struggle Lamart dropped his weapon, but despair gave him a 
giant’s strength, and throwing his whole muscular force into one 
powerful effort, he hurled Marchmont from him with a power 
that sent him to the ground with stunning violence. 

No time was to be lost, as the alarm had been given, and 
numbers of persons were flving with tumultuous haste to the 
scene of action; and Lamart dashed into the furious element 
and gained the boat which was yet not far from the shore. 

The men applied themselves lustily to the oars, and the boat 
shot out into the river, and was almost instantly lost sight of in 
the darkness of the night. 

The report of Marchmont’s pistol had been taken for the dis- 
charge of a musket, the signal agreed upon to assemble the 
people at any given point. A crowd was soon collected around 
the sentinel, who had been absolutely stupified by the scene just 
described, and among them came also Gillmour. In the midst 
of his exclamations a sudden blast swept over land and water, 
with the roar and fury of a tornado; and the crash of the fall- 
ing branches of the forest trees rent asunder by its violence, 
mingled fearfully with the wild commotion of the elements : and 
then a shriek resembling the cry of mortal agony, that seemed 
to still the tempest, came up from the midst of the river. For 
a moment every person was silent in breathless suspense, each 
straining his ear to catch some sound that would inspire a hope 
that she in whom all felt an interest, was not buried beneath the 
angry waves. 

“It is all over,” exclaimed one of them, “the boat has gone 
down with all on board.” 

“My daughter! | have murdered her!” cried Gillmour, and 


he fell to the earth like one smitten by the Angel of Death. 
* * * * . * * 


About ten years after these events, | was journeying through 
the town of N. The same beauty of landscape, the same neat- 
ness of the dwellings, and the same indications of a quiet com- 
fort and a contented population, everywhere met the eye, as at 
the opening of the story. Opposite the “ Hotel” at which I put 
 s a new dwelling had been erected since my sojourn in the 


place. It was tastily built, in the modern style, with pillars in 
front, and green Venetian blinds. In the porch was sitting a 
gray-headed old gentleman, with a young child on his knee, and 
two or three others playing at his feet. I asked the landlord 
who owned the house opposite, and he told me that it belonged 
to Lawyer Lamart, and that the old gentleman was Mr. Gill- 
mour, his father-in-law, who spent most of his time playing with 
his grandchildren. I afterward learned that Lamart and his 
bride were saved from a watery grave in the Ohio, by the skill 
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and exertions of their two companions in flight from the island. 
One of the most agreeable evenings | ever passe “d was spent in 
the society of this happy and intelligent pair. Mary Lamart 
was still one of those gentle and lovely creatures on whom we 
delight to gaze, as on a being of sinless mould, exe mpted trom 
the impertections of fallen humanity, while her countenance 
beamed with that mild and heavenly expression, which 


——"*told of days in goodness spent, 


” 


A mind at peace with all below 


NAPOLEON'S RETURN 

He comes from his ocean home, 

From the grave where his conquerors laid him, 
Where the deep sea’s white-wreathed foam 

Cast its changeless shroud around hum. 
He comes from the sea-girt isle, 

Where in silence so long he hath slumbered, 
And the dark heaving billows the while 


Ilis dirges in sadness have numbered 


He wakens, be wakens, he wakens agam, 
And the sepulchre bursts where the monarch hath lain, 
And the victor comes forth, still arrayed for the war, 
As he swept o’er the nations in victory’s car ; 
As unchanged in his look as if yesterday's sun 
Saw hun calmly reposed from the battle-tield won. 
Blow gently, ye breezes that watt hun by day, 
And calm be ye waves of his star-lighted way, 
For the hopes of a nation ye speed on your wings, 
And ve bear on your bosom the terror of kings. 
Though dim be the luster that burned in his eye, 

And hushed be the thunder that woke in his voice, 
Though nerveless the lunbs of the conqueror he, 

And the spirit be fled that once breathed in his corse ; 
There is still in his name a dread talisman charm, 

A spell which all-conquering death hath not broke ; 
At that ternble name kings yet start in alarm, 


As if from his slumbers the victor had woke. 


He comes to his own sunny France, 
To sleep with her heroes and kings ; 
To the land of the song and the dance 
His imperishing ashes he brings 
Again let each valley and plain 
Renew the glad song of his fame, 
Each wave of the hoarse-sounding main 
Re-echo Napoleon's name 
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Let France deck the bier of the slain 

With the flag of her own tr-colore, 
And welcome her hero again 

With a greeting as jond as of yore ; 
For the sun of ber glory and fame 

Sull gladdens her vincyard-clad hills, 
And the sound of that magical name 

Through the breast «f each patriot thrills. 


Let Paris prepare a gay festival scene, 

For him who the starof her glory hath been ; 

Let the hearts he so often to victory led, 

Swell the funeral train to weep over the dead. 
Though the chords of the harp shall lis requiem sing, 
And their note to his fame greener laurels shall bring, 
A record more lasting his valor hath won, 

For ever unchanged as the course of the sun. 

St. Helena’s Isle shall his monument be, 


Ilis dirge the hoarse roar of the deep heaving sea. 
Dec, 1n40 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tur Unrrep Srares Macazine anp Democratic Review. New 
York, November, 1841.—Although we are opposed to the introduction 
of party politics into literature, under any pretence whatever, yet if a 


rich array of literary talent among its contributors, may compensate 
for the introduction of so dangerous a precedent into this country, the 
Democratic Review, surely, is entitled to a high place among our 
quarterlies. During the course of its publication, articles, and those 
not a few, from the pens of Bryant, Paulding, Cass, Hawthorne, and a 
host of others, have adorned and added interest to its pages. The 
number before us is embellished with an elegantly engraved and ac- 
curate portrait of the Ex-President, Mr. Van Buren, and the whole of 
the mechanical department is executed in a superior style. ‘The lead- 
ing article, “ Hurrah for a war with England '” is forcibly written, and 
is deservedly severe upon that class of “ perturbed spirits” who would 
sacrifice the peace and prosperity of their country to the pleasures of 
a momentary excitement. ‘The “ Song of the Streamlet,” by Inman, 
is decidedly a gem—an exquisite allegorical morceau, interweaving 
moral instruction with a fertility and beauty of imagery rarely equalled. 
The author of “ Espy’s Philosophy of Storms,” appears upon the 
whole to have taken a moderately fair view of his subject, although 
somewhat partial to Mr. Espy. His arguments, as far as they go 
to controvert Mr. Espy’s doctrine, appear to us conclusive—those 
that are adduced in his support, not equally so. The remaining arti- 
cles, including several political notices, are above mediocrity. Mr. 
O. G. Wilson, 117 Chapel-street, is the agent for this, as well as most 
of the periodicals published in our country. 
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Ir is but a short three weeks, courteous reader, since, having discussed our ‘ quiet 


dish of philosophy,’ we met and parted; yet has Old Time, with scythe and hourglass, 
stolen over these holiday rejoicings, as if shod with felt—melting days into hours 
He is no idle braggart, but a hard, bard tr mper, and as he speeds by, now casting 
a leaf, and now tracing a furrow, we scarcely take note of his departure It is not 
for us, however, to pass through life as though it were a dead-march, and we were 
beating time with our feet upon the crusted snow; but with a hearty, devil-anay- 
care laugh, let us make the most of what we have, and ‘live while we live.’ Ttus but 
the shadow of a cloud, a mere parenthesis of time, this life of ours; and remembering 
that the beautiful days of our youth will visit us but once—be it then a continued 
thankagiving 

But stir the fire onee again, for it is a cold, frosty night, and the wind is just sobbing 
itself to sleep, while the old clock in the corner, with ite cheerful, open face, and its 
finger pointing to the hour, tells us that we are just balancing between to-day and to- 
morrow. Most pleasant is such an evening, within doors! There are silent cham- 
bers in the mind that are seldom visited, save at such an hour. Long-buned thoughts 
steal from the dust and ashes of the grave, to gather and clow about the heart as of 
yore. Old trends take their accustomed place by the hearth-stone and jom in the 
silent converse. A veil is lifted, as it were, from the buman heart, and as we look 
down on its silent machinery, and trace its fine w orkmanship, we feel that CGiod gave 
it, and that to him it must return. Such an evening, be assured, gentle reader, is 
better than all the sermons it is our hard lot to hear during life: and the man who 
can steal forth at such an hour to mingle in the haunts of vice and infamy, is guilty 
as the * priest who administered poison in the holy eucharist.’ 

To us, winter has always been, as it were, the Sabbath of the year, a season of 
quiet, peace, and keen enjoyment—the Mecca of the heart. The landscape, as if in 
very sympathy, has put on its wedding dress, and to the shrubs and forest trees it is 
a time of rejoicing and pleasant idleness. In the spring they have to work hard, the 
fir to secrete its balsam, and the maple its honied sap, the white birch to weave its 
tasseled robe, and the oak its ‘shaggy doublet:’ and then for their leaves and constant 
industry, they can neither see or commune with each other 

No more, then, of Churlish Winter, with his frost and sleet, his robe of snow and 
his crown of icicles. We love to breast the cold northwester, as though his bluster 


were a friendly greeting —* How fares it with you, brother There isa keen excite- 
ment in trampling the snow, and guiding the ribbons of a four-in-hand, and then the 
dance, and the sceptical, dogmatical faces seen by punch light, and the merry ring of the 
skater’s heel, as he circles over the bending ice, till every clock in the city ‘ Chappits 
a late hour of night.’ But in thy quiet room on the south side, with the beams of the 
sun laying around thee, with a bright fire in thy grate, and a warm heart in thy breast— 
with old wine, old books, and old friends to keep thee company ; if in such a sitaation, 
Dream-children hover not near thee, nor the rind of happiness prove pleasant to thy 
taste, then vegetate as long as you may, and ‘die with the beasts that perish.’ 

But the ‘dry bones’ in our coffin are coming to life, indignant, it would seem, that 
their trial has been so long postponed, and their fate remaineth still undecided. We 
always, at such a time, bring out our oldest bottle of Champaigne, and at the dead 
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of night, with a glad fever at the heart, and a hectic on the cheek, watch the 
flames as they glide over the rejected articles--essays, tales, and songs—until crisped 
and blackened, they again mingle with the asheg of the coffin. There is a languid, 
tranquilizing pleasure to be derived from this, that none but an editor can appreciate ; 
and we snuff the perfume of the burning articles with as much zest as we would 
the breeze of our native hills. 

Then, while the aroma of Cuba is mingled with the bright sparkle of old wine, let 
us rescue one and another of these effusions, and ‘try their cohesion.’ And first, we 
would breathe a word or two of advice in your private ear, as to the getting up of 
such things. The great difference between writers in College, as indeed everywhere, 
is, that one knows how to blot out an entire page, if need be, while the other can 
scarcely muster courage to erase a sentence. One word more: it is gross affectation 
to write a bad hand when one can write legmbly. To take up an hour's time in de- 
ciphering an article, that might, if properly written, be read in five minutes, and to 
occupy a compositor’s time in the same way, is monstrous. We shall, therefore, 
reject every article henceforth, the chirography of which is not tolerably clear. 

The “ Death of the Last Templar,” the “ Beggar Girl,” “ Innate Miad,” * Dreams,” 
* A Translation,” ‘‘ The Student,” an Essay on History,” “ ve Thought of Thee,” 
and various other combustibles, whose titles we were unable to note down before the 
flames had lapped them up—burned most gloriously. 

* OF*'s” communication is reyected. Tt will not answer to beat and plattify a single 
grain of gold to such a “wide spread tenuity.”” He must try again. 

An * Essay on Mrs. Hemans,” is a sulject that no undergraduate need attempt. 
The manus ript burns heavily, and by its thekermy light we read the following note : 

* Editors Yale Lit. Mag.—This composition is sent you for publication, if you think 
it beautiful enough. Owing to the little leisure we have Sophomore year, I have not 
been able to give so much attention as I could wish to the correcting it, especially the 
pointing off. If you do not think it fit publishing in your Magazine, you will, by re- 


turning it, (directing it to Juventus,) much oblige E. 


* Juventus, 


we would advise thee to study the mathematics of thy college course, 
ere you attempt unmortality in the pages of our Magazine. : 


** Lines to a Snow Bird” are reyected. The author would be better engaged with 
the snow shovel. 

The author of “ Moonlight Fancies” has, we opine, some affection of the eyes. His 
Pegasus, too, is both lame and blind. We quote for the nonce : 

* And I winked at the stars, 
And the stars they winked too, 

And the moon it winked down 
From the heavens so blue.” 

An “ Ode to Norway,” lacks the true Lyric fire, which is indispensable at this sea- 
son. 

* Flowers in Winter” should be cultured by a fairer hand than that of our corres- 
pondent “ Alpha.” We admire the vividness of his fancy and the glow of his imagi- 
nation, especially when he discourses so feelingly about 

* The green-leaved fish geranium,” 
and, as he quaintly though elegantly expresses it, 
‘* The heaven-born rose of sublunary growth.” 
May we be permitted to advise him to reserve the bouquet which he has so tastefully 
arranged, for those who can appreciate it 





